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Order now and we'll send a beautiful gift card to 

arrive before Christmas. Subscriptions start with 

January, or we'll extend any subscription that has 
- already entered. 


FLOWER and GARDEN is so easy to give, so 
economical, so sure to please. Fill in the cou “below by 
today and mail your order promptly. List additional 
orders on a separate sheet. Our subscription depart- 
ment will handle your order with the highest degree 

of efficiency and personal attention . . . the kind of , 
personal service you want for your Christmas gifts. | 


You save money on gift subscriptions! Pay only wy 
* $3.00 for the first year and a low, low price of $2.00 - ng Nee 
_ for each additional gift or year. Send us your = SALAM |) 
‘ list now, and settle back to enjoy a we ae ee ek a 
carefree Holiday Season. in j 


oe = SSS 


to: FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri 
Dept. 2005 


I enclose $ for __ subscriptions at $3.00 for the first one year and $2.00 for each 
additional year or gift. Sign gift cards 

es ee One 

Street Street 

cic aac ci a enna 
State State 

["] Renew my subscription (attach address label) [_] Additional gifts on attached sheet 
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“...2 loads of wheat; 4 loads of rye; 4 fat oxen; 8 fat pigs; 
12 fat sheep; 2 hogsheads of wine; 4 barrels of 8-florin beer; 
2 barrels of butter; 1,000 Ib. of cheese; a complete bed; 


a suit of clothes and a silver beaker...” 
eenenneeeneneeenenie 20+. sell 


FOR 
ONE 
TULIP 


That’s what one avid tulip fancier paid for his tulip 
during the Tulipomania (tulip madness) which afflicted 
Holland and its neighbors from 1634 to 1637. But 
today—you pay so much less (most tulip bulbs sell 
for under $1.00 a dozen) for these beautiful blossoms 
from Holland. Bulbs from Holland—tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocuses—are the result of centuries of 
breeding and cultivation. Intensive research is still 
carried on by the Dutch to give the world the finest 
bulbs. And Dutch bulbs are so easy to plant. They 
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grow almost anywhere. Just dig a hole. Drop them in 
and walk away until spring. Then come back and pick 
a bloom. Give it to your husband, wife, son, 
mother or lover—and hope for the best. Your “wae 
garden supplier carries so many different = * 
colors and varieties of bulbs from Holland. %,7 9 
One thing is certain: when it says “Holland 
Bulbs” you buy the best. 
ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
29 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM FLORIST FLOWERS 
19 Holiday Designs—M. Benz 
35 What To Do with a Dozen Mums—Robert Legg 


GARDENING FOR EVERYBODY 


11 Pineapple Project—Barbara S. Lownes 
12. What Is a House Plant?—Katherine B. Walker 


13° A Digest of Indoor Plants 
14 Philodendrons 
14 Episcias 


15 Cacti and Other Succulents 


15 Hoyas 

16 Bromeliads 
16 Oxalis 

17 English Ivies 
17. Geraniums 


18 Begonias 


22 African Violets from Cuttings—Elvin McDonald 
24 Ideas for a Gardening Christmas—Carolyn White 
28 How To Prepare Your Garden For Winter 


31 Plant Your Own Bird Sanctuary—/Jean Cowles 


32 Ferns—Bernice Brilmayer 


43 A Standard Growing Medium for Pot Plants—A. B. Kennerly 


REGIONAL REPORTS 


4 Mid-South—Minnie Hall Brown 
Heartland—Stanley R. McLane 


Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
West—Leonard A. Yager 
North—Robert A. Phillips 
East—Victor H. Ries 
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Book Reviews 


House and Greenhouse Check List—Elaine Cherry 


The Forum—C. L. Quear 


The Beginning Gardener: What Happens When a Plant Freezes— 


Olga Tiemann 


Garden Club Talk: The How-To of Yearbooks—Peggie Schulz 


In Our Own Back Yard 


PHOTO CREDITS 


11—Robert Burch Jones 

13—Paul E. Genereux 
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Brilmayer 
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by Robert Legg of Liesveld, flo- 
rist on the famous Country Club 
Plaza, Kansas City, Missouri, is 
a fall arrangement of 12 bronze 
and yellow chrysanthemums 
with wheat. For ideas about 
dividing the same mums into 
small arrangements, see “What 
To Do with a Dozen Mums,” 
page 35. For more creations for 
the festive season, see “Holiday 
Designs,” page 19. Photo by 
Larry B. Nicholson, Jr. 
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ARDENIN 
WITH BOOKS 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF LILIES, by F. 
F Rockwell, Esther C. Grayson and Jan de 
Graaff, 352 pages, indexed, illustrated in 
color, line drawings and halftones; Double- 
day & Co., Inc., New York, $5.95. 

So much has happened in lilies in the 
last ten years that previous books on them 
have gone out of date. One of the authors 
of this new book, Jan de Graaff, is re- 
sponsible for many of the recent changes 
accomplished with these flowers. Here we 
have a piece of work that lives up to its 
name “complete.” With abundant detail 
it moves through every side of lily grow- 
ing from simple to complex. The material 
on hybrids is, for the moment, as current 
as anything in print. It contains the an- 
cestral records of many new lilies—valu- 
able recent history. 


CONCISE GARDENING ENCYCLOPEDIA, by 
Bernard W. Bishop, 190 pages, indexed, 
illustrated with drawings and photographs; 
Philosophical Library, New York, $4.75. 

“Concise” means compact and that is 
exactly what this book is, in size and con- 
tent—a compact encyclopedia aimed at 
quick answers for amateur gardeners. The 
book is divided into sections for easy ref- 
erence. Vegetables, fruits, flowers, herbs, 
lawns, shrubs, weeds, rockeries, calendar 
of duties, pests, manures, soils, green- 
houses, and a glossary of terms are the 
main features. Insect drawings and dia- 
grams of fruit pruning are two of the 
more valuable illustrations. It contains a 
wealth of information, yet is the most 
lightweight encyclopedia of gardening 
we've seen. 


GROW CACTI, by C. Marsden, 178 pages, 
Several color plates and black-and-white 
illustrations; St. Martin’s Press, $4.50. 

This book is a practical handbook about 
growing cacti. This edition, the second, 
has been enlarged to include such topics 
as photographing your plant and soilless 
culture of cacti. Grafting, propagation, 
how to get exhibition-type flowers, pests 
and diseases, month-by-month care, classi- 
fication, distribution of genera and a 
glossary of botanical terms are some of 
the other subjects offered. This is a book 
in which the author combines his techni- 
cal knowledge with sound advice so that 
the reader will find it fascinating as well 
as helpful. ¢ 
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ROCKFORD, 
ILLINOIS 


SENSATIONAL 
DOLLAR OFFERS 


EACH IS 


p21 


BARGAIN 


IN GARDEN VALUES 


Order direct from this page of outstanding offers 


popular varieties of highest quality stock guaranteed to 
Order today and save—supply limited 
Any offer $1.00 postpaid. 4 offers for 
$3.75. Big New Catalog included FREE 


is ilel-ls MR Llt ae at La 
no C.0 D.'s 


SPECIALTIES 


$1.00 Per Offer 
Postpaid 

Offers Cannot be 
Broken 


Offer No. 17 AFRICAN 
VIOLET—Double Neptune, 
2V2" Deep blue double 
flowers. Each ..$1.00 


Offer No. 20 FUCHSIA 
PLANT — Ruby-Red petals 
with purple inner petals. 
For Outdoor or Indoor 
planting. Each ..$1.00 


Offer No. 26 REGALE 
LILIES—Large bulbs pro- 
duce 6” long blooms, 4” 
to 5” across. 


Offer No. 27 CALADIUM 
—Fancy Leaved. Excellent 
border plants, or attrac- 
tive house plants. Mixed 
Colors. 

3 large bulbs...$1.00 


Offer No. 31 RANUN- 
CULUS—Popular, colorful 
perennial. Fine for cut- 
ting. 25 Bulbs for $1.00 


Offer No. 32 ANEMONES 
—Free blooming, ideal 
for bouquets, mixed col- 
ors, perennial. 


Offer No. 35 HANGING 
BASKET BEGONIAS — 
Large bulbs. Hanging ef- 
bulbs (mixed 

$1.00 


Offer No. 38 GARDENIA 
PLANTS — Beautiful, big, 
plants from 3-inch pots. 


Offer No. 40 CHRISTMAS 
CACTUS —Drooping, fiat- 
tened, jointed branches 
tipped with red flowers 
from Christmas to Easter. 
Do well under adverse 
a conditions. 


BUY 4—$1.00 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


NAME 


Strong, hardy, 
perennial plants, 
Will bloom in' 
your garden for 
years. One each, 
Red, Purple and 
Pink. Separately 
labeled. 

3 Plants $1.00 


OFFER No. 24 


A ers 
MUMS 


‘ Y ~ 
CUSHION 


CRIMSON 


GLORY 
HYBRID 
RED 


ROSE 


Two year old, hardy ever- 
blooming hybrid tea bush Rose, 


All finest 


Check coupon 


GLOXINIAS 


Beautiful 
House Plants 
Imported Bulbs 
Rapid, and easy 
to grow plants. 
Magnificent, 
velvety 3” to 4” 
flowers last for 

” months. Can be 
Planted out- 
doors in warm 
weather. Lovely 
mixed colors. 


5 big bulbs $1.00 


OFFER No. 16 


Mounds of gorgeous blooms 
this year. Hardy easy to grow 


2 to 3 ft. across. 


One each 


separately labeled. Red, Yel- 


low, Bronze, White. 


4 for $1.00 
OFFER No. 10 


MINIATURE 
POT ROSE 


For Indoor or Out- ~¥ 


door All Double Ever- ‘@ 
blooming. Only 10 in- 
ches high when fully 
grown. Blooms no 
bigger than a thimble. 
Make wonderful gifts. 
Culture included. 


Ruby Red Only $1.0 


OFFER No. 37 


Easy to grow load of big 
blooms. One each—Red, 
Pink, Yellow, White — 


separately labeled. 


4 for $1.00 
OFFER No. 34 


HYDRANGEA 


deep red, big beautiful 


blooms, 6” across, lovely wax 
foliage. Most fragrant of all roses. 


$1.00 Each 
OFFER No. 22 


BEGONIAS 


Camellia flow- 
ered, tuberous 
rooted. Gor- 
geous double 
blooms, mixed 
colors, all top 
size imported 
bulbs. Easy to 
‘2 grow. Ideal for 
M4 inside and out- 
’ side planting. 


10 top size bulbs 
$1.00 


OFFER No. 14 


GERANIUMS 


Plants from 3” pots... 
Blooms indoors in win- 
ter, can be transplanted 
to the yard in summer. 
Strong, hardy plants. Gor- 
geous immense flowers. 
Special offer. 

One Red and one Blue. 


2 for $1.00 


OFFER No. 21 


Most profuse 
blooming geranium 
offered. 4” to 6” 
ball shaped blooms. 
Beautiful deep rich 
red color — well 
rooted from 22” 
pots. Have lovely 
blooms until frost. 


3 for $1.00 


OFFER No. 25 


GLADIOLUS 


RAINBOW 
MIXTURE 


LARGE BULBS 
3” AROUND 


eties. Finest 
collection of 
guaranteed-to- 


Dwarf Everbearing. 
Unique House Plant that 
grows real edible fruit. 


Only $1.00 
OFFER No. 12 


Planting in- 
structions in- 


cluded. 


40 Buibs $1.00 


OFFER No. 36 


OFFERS... PAY ONLY $3.75, POSTPAID 


SEEDSMAN — Dept. 207, Rockford, Illinois 
Please send me offers checked. | enclose $=» ===> 
C Send 4 offers check below for only $3.75 enclosed. 


O Ne. 10 () No. 16 (] Ne. 21 () Ne. 25 ( No. 31 1 No. 34 [ Neo. 37 
[() Ne. 12 () Ne. 17 () No. 22 (] No. 26 (] No. 32 (J Neo. 35 [ No. 38 
() No. 14 [() No. 20 [) No. 24 [] No. 27 [] No. 33 [) No. 36 [) No. 40 


C) Check for Free Catalog. Check box left of Offer No. desired. 


(No COD) 


SO igre eres ep ceeesiriinenenesienepsnersenrtemnsesnssenseshseansheneieentsioaane 


CITY. 


Add 25c for packing and handling on one offer. 


ee eae 
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Peaceport 
The first sport of Peace — — 
Peace quality in growth and foliage, 
plus a new and beautiful shade of 

salmon pink. 
$3 each @ 3 for $7.95 
Handling & Postage 50c per order. 


Be the first in your locality to present this 
beautiful new rose. 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


ROSE SPECIALIST, INC. 
208 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 
Fall Folder Free on Request 


The 
aristocrat 
of 
greenhouses 


E zunected. 


GREENHOUSES 


e Redwood © Aluminum 
Choose from a variety of price ranges and styles 
STILL HOLDING THE 1958 PRICE LINE 
Write for free catalogue 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE COMPANY 


1510 W. Rosedale Fort Worth, Texas 


qr 2-way 
SNOWTHROWER 


= Nod 


The Jari snow-~ 
thrower throws right 
or left in wet or dry 
snow. Cuts 20” path; 
or up to 36” with op- 
tional extensions. 
Handle reverses chute 
and fan in 3 seconds. 
For the name of your 
nearest Jari dealer, 
write 

JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. « Minneapolis, Minn. e Dept.6016 


Tea ai CATALOG VALUE! 


a nn LF ORTH 


68 pages of gorgeous natural 

color —over 1300 varieties! 50c 
America’s finest book & your best 

ay We blooming -size coende 
GUARANTEED by the “‘ Wilds” of Missouri 

Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 


ae eA 


Send SOc TODAY! Dept. GX-111 Sarcoxie, Missouri 
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Outdoor Gardening in November 


MINNIE HALL BROWN @ LOUISIAN 


a eS 


When the bright colored leaves go 
skipping across the lawn, we know we are 
deep in the heart of autumn. Do not let 
them be driven away by the winds. Mulch 
with the narrow ones, which do not pack, 
and place the others in the compost heap. 

@ We expect November to bring the 
first biting frost and then throw back a 
whole bunch of balmy weather to us. Since 
chrysanthemums are in their prime, we give 
them protection for the short cold spell and 
enjoy their loveliness for two or three more 
weeks. If they are not located in an ad- 
vantageous position, they can easily be 
moved, even in bloom, by digging with a 
good clump of soil and transferring im- 
mediately to the new location. Water well 
to settle soil around the roots and protect 
from wind and sun for a few days. 

@ When your dahlias have been killed 
by the cold, cut the stems within eight 
inches of the ground. In a few days care- 
fully lift the clump of tubers. Allow them 
to dry and gently remove any clinging 
soil. Pack in dry coarse sand and store in 
a cool place until planting time. They are 
sometimes left in the ground and will come 
back, but there is always the chance that 
there will be too much moisture in the 
ground making the tubers rot. A newer 
method for storing dahlias over winter is 
to dip the tubers in a Wilt Pruf mixture 
(four parts water to one part Wilt Pruf), 
allowing them to dry and then storing in 
dry peat moss. This colorless plastic film 
is available by mail and at many local 
garden centers. 

@ Thanksgiving is when I plant sweet 
peas. They are so colorful and bright that 
everyone should have a chance to enjoy 
them. I prepare rich soil to a depth of at 
least six inches. Then I make a trench 
about five inches deep and sow the seeds, 
covering them with one inch of soil firmly 
packed. As the plants grow, the soil is 
pulled gradually around them until the 
trench is filled. 

@ Some of the many flowering shrubs 
and trees which can safely be planted in 
the latter part of this month are redbud 
(Cercis canadensis), catalpa (Catalpa 
bignonioides), saucer magnolia (M. sou- 
langeana), crape-myrtle, chaste tree, vitex, 
crab apples and flowering fruit trees. These 
are all deciduous. 

@ Divide sweet violets, so they can be- 
come re-established before bloom time. 


FOR THE 
} MID-AMERICA 


STANLEY R.McLANE e MISSOURI 


Most varieties of trees and shrubs, hay- 
ing dropped their leaves, are in a dormant 
condition and can be successfully trans. 
planted this month. When you are making 
locations for trees or shrubs on your home 
grounds, consider the fact that only a few 
kinds will do well in a wet, poorly drained 
situation. Do not plant in low drainage 
area spots but select higher sites that are 
well drained. Almost all plants used in the 
beautification of our home grounds like 
an abundance of water, provided the drain- 
age is good. A_ water-logged condition 
about the roots of newly transplanted trees 
or shrubs means certain death. 

@ We are always looking for newer 
shrubs on the other side of the fence and 
are neglecting the use of some of our ex- 
cellent natives which are thriving almost 
in our own back yards. One of these is 
the native hazelnut (Corylus americana), 
which is a splendid shrub for border plant- 
ing. In addition to the very interesting 
early flowers, the hazelnut has nice green 
summer foliage, which changes to a pleas- 
ing reddish color in autumn. The nuts are 
ready to gather in early September. This 
shrub does well in shade. 

@ The baltic ivy (Hedera helix baltica), 
a hardy strain of English ivy, is good as 
a ground cover. In many shady locations, 
it is being used instead of grass. It does 
well on walls facing north or east. 

Another evergreen ground cover which 
we are using in many of our park areas 
instead of grass is the purpleleaf winter- 
creeper (Euonymus fortunei coloratus). 
Considerable watering and hand weeding 
must be done until the plants have be- 
come established well enough to cover 
the ground. The leaves are shiny green in 
summer and assume a purplish bronze 
color in winter. 

The common periwinkle (Vinca minor) 
with its evergreen shiny leaves is suitable 
for use as a ground cover in the shade of 
trees, shady borders or at the north or east 
foundation planting among evergreens. In 
early spring, it is especially attractive with 
a display of bright blue flowers. 

@ Be sure to shut off and drain all 
water sprinkling systems, exposed water 
pipes and sill faucets before a hard freeze 
does the reminding. 

@ Evergreens suffer during a dry cold 
winter unless they are kept well supplied 
with water, so check them occasionally to 
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be sure they have plenty of moisture in 
their root areas. The broadleaf types 
which are exposed to the winter sun are 
especially subject to wilting, burning or 
even dying, when not supplied with ample 
moisture. 

e Protect young fruit and flowering 
trees from rabbit and mouse injury by 
wrapping their trunks with screen wire or 
hardware cloth. Thiram 75 is being used 
by orchardists and nurserymen as a rabbit 
repellent One pound of the material is 
mixed with three quarts of water and one 
quart of an asphalt emulsion. The mixture 
is either sprayed or painted on the trunks 
of trees to be protected. 


ny FOR THE 1] At 1 
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BY 


Bite 
| ROBERT H. RUCKER @ OKLAHOMA 
oe. 

November, with the first killing frost of 
the season, brings an end to the active 
growing period in the garden. The tre- 
mendous task of fall clean-up is now ap- 
parent. The garden is completely littered 
with heaps of collapsed plants that only 
yesterday were verdant vegetation. If at 
all possible this material should be re- 
moved immediately. The tops of all the 
herbaceous perennials must be cut off to 
prevent the return of sap (made toxic by 
the effect of frost) to the root system. 
Even the deciduous shade trees give up 
most of their foliage which adds to the 
litter. All this material that is not diseased 
should be put into a compost pile. Any 
diseased vegetation should be burned as a 
precaution against infection another year. 

® Next to fall clean-up, the most im- 
portant task for the November gardener 
is soil preparation. Adequate soil prepara- 
tion is the real key to success in gardening. 
Either by spading or mechanical tillers, the 
soil should be opened as soon as possible 
in the fall. Apply sulfur in limited amounts 
before turning the soil. The open soil ab- 
sorbs greater quantities of winter moisture 
and the tilth is greatly improved by the 
alternating action of freezing and thawing. 

® Continue the planting of the spring 
flowering bulbs for a succession of bloom 
next spring. November planted daffodils 
and tulips normally give us a great deal 
of color in late April and even into early 
May. Adequate drainage is absolutely 
necessary for success with bulbs. 

® After the leaves have fallen it is easy 
to study the anatomy of trees in more de- 
tail. Heavy pruning may be done now 
to correct the structure and branching 
pattern of trees or large shrubs. All dead 
and diseased limbs should be removed 
first. Next, crossing, rubbing or competing 
limbs should be removed or corrected. The 
basic outline of the plant can be restored 
or defined as the owner wishes. Follow ac- 
cepted pruning practices and be especially 


(Please turn page §) 
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A special inducement for you—to try the 
easiest, quickest composting method: 


My offer—a shiny 
black compost cover 
for only $ 7] 


Polythene plastic. Black. 
.0015 ga. 8 ft. x 14 ft. 
REGULAR 

VALUE 


With the purchase of any size ActivO (or other 
product listed below) I give you a big, black 
compost cover of shiny polythene, 8 feet wide by 
a strapping 14 feet long—a regular $2.59 value— 
for only a dollar! 

Now you can make your own rich organic fer- 
tilizer the easy, covered way .. . no turning, no 
extra watering! And you can make compost all 


winter. 
QUICK, SURE, EASY 


Just make your compost in the regular way, put on the 
cover—and in 2 weeks to 3 months you have rich, dark 
humus, teeming with billions of tiny worker organisms that 
give it dynamic fertility . . . a true, safe, non-burning 
organic “‘manure’’ that’s better than any you can buy... 
a soil-builder which enriches your soil to stay! 


HOLDS HEAT, MOISTURE, NUTRIENTS 

The cover maintains the good temperatures—holds in the 
natural heat created by the AectivO organisms—to assure 
faster breakdown of raw organic matter. It also maintains 
proper moisture and contains the valuable nutrient gases 
which escape from ordinary compost .. . giving you a 
richer end-product. 

Just gather your materials—kitchen waste, leaves, grass 
clips, manures, table scraps, almost any vegetable or ani- 
mal waste—even sawdust and soot! Sprinkle them with 
ActivO and water, cover with the big, black sheet, and seal 
the edges down with soil or rocks. That's all there is to it. 
Sit back and take it easy until you need the humus! 


“PEATSIE POTSIES” | 


Plant Feeds on Pot. Grows Faster 


See the roots grow right thru this pot—made of rich 
peat and plant food—and eat it up! Plant pot and all 
right into garden soil or window box .. . all in a 
jiffy. No transplanting; no shock. As plants devour 
pot, it grows faster, bigger, healthier. ideal for 
seed, bulbs, cuttings, seedlings or mature plants. 
Round or Square. Used by all famous commercial 
growers, most of whom prefer square pots. 


All POSTPAID 50 100 300 
13% inch Square XXX $2.39 $ 4.98 
2% inch Square XXX 3.19 .67 
2% inch Round $1.39 2.49 84 
3 inch Square XXX 3.99 -20 
3 inch Round 2.39 3.59 98 
4 inch Square 4.96 6.99 98 
4 inch Round 4.66 6.89 88 
4 inch Azalea Round. xxx 6.89 16.88 
West of Rockies: Please send $1.00 per 100 pots for 
postage; excess refunded. (Special ‘‘beginners’’ trial pkg. 
24/2'% in. Round pots—$1.00, prepaid anywhere in U. S.) 


wre = Plant 
Watering 
Problem 


Solved 


No guesswork. Floragarde is the sure-fire plant 
watering guide. Just push into soil. Color signals 
you: PINK—don’t water. BLUE—time to water. That 
simple! Rush $1.00 now for pkg. of 7. [] Two 
pkgs., $1.69 (] Five (35 guides), $3.99. [1 All ppd. 


DYNAMIC AGENCIES 

ActivO supplies the dynamic agencies that wssure a 
faster and richer and properly balanced decomposition— 
Nature’s own wonder-working micro-organisms, enzymes, 
biotic factors, aminos, hormones and vitamins . 
amplified and concentrated and held virile in a bedding 
of rich, black humus until you fire up the compost with 
them 

Remember, you get the Cover for only $1 with ANY 
SIZE ActivO—but keep in mind, too, that you save not 
only initially by buying the economy sizes, but also that 
ActivO is good for so many valuable uses . . . to energize 
fertilizers, mulches and soils, to activate septic tanks, 
to treat seed (for better initial growth) and to sanitize 
and depurate outdoor toilets. It is used even in animal 
and poultry feeds .. . All this because it’s a NATURAL 
product thruout. Order now — so you'll have it on 
hand for all the good things you expect of it 


—Peggy Westbrook 
Activ©O —_ 


ActivO prices herewith apply east of Rocky od 
Mountains oni 


only. 
C) No. 2 (treats 200-400 Ib. 
IS, AID veccsarsanscapresseccomne 
[) No.7 (treats 1500 tb.)....... 
[} No. 21 (treats 4500 Ib.)........ 
LC) No. 100 (treats 12 tons) 
[} No. 200 (treats 24 tons).. 
P.S. If you already have your supply of ActivO 
you may have the cover for $1.00 with any 
other product listed below. Check here [] 
CLIP THIS ENTIRE SECTION AS YOUR CHECK- 
ORDER FORM, PRINTING NAME AND ADDRESS 
ON MARGIN. 


ATLAS FISH Emulsion 
FERTILIZER 


Take a cue from the Indians. Atlas, 
™ the original fish emulsion and the 
world’s leader, is not only rich in 
primary nutrients but also contains 
a a long list of vital ‘trace’ minerals. 
Just use (for lawn and all gardening) 
spoonful per gal. water. Qt. makes 
60-80 gal. liquid plant food. Ppd.: 


DD Quart, $1.95 CZ Gallon, $6.49 


ok 
\___J (5-Gal., $25.95 [) Compost Cover, $1 
Plant Magic VITAMIN B, for plants 


Plants must have B, for healthy growth 
and prize blooms. Guarantee against de- 
ficiency by using these soluble tablets 
regularly when watering. B, also stops 
root shock in transplanting. Btl. 100 tabs. 
(season supply) p’pd.: [] One btl., $1. 
[) Twe only $1.49. 


a SD 
Nature’s own fly trap. 
COBRA LILY Strange and amazing, this 
exotic and beauteous perennial actually destroys 
insects. Colorful May-June bloomer; grows in or 
out of doors. [] 1 living plant direct from green- 
house-nursery, $2.89. [) 2 for $4.79. All p’pd. 


(Please print your name & address on margin below) 


The GARDENER’S 
CUPBOARD 


Box 61-S, TERRE HAUTE 12P, INDIANA 
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NURSERY STOCK SALE 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, BLOOMING SIZE 
Every plant will be labeled. 
Red Crepe Myrtle 1 to 2 ft. 
Red Weigelia 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Weigelia 1 to 2 ft...... s¥ebbadangeeees 
Spirea Van Houttei 1 to 2 ft 
Althea Double Red 1 to 2 ft 
Weigelia Varigated 1 to 2 ft.... 
Deutzia White 1- to 2 ft...... 
Forsythia Yellow 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Spirea 1 to 2 ft. 
Pink Flowering Almond 1 to 2 ft 
Althea Double Purple 1 to 2 ft............... 
Tamerix Pink Flowers 1 to 2 ft 
Red Bush Honeysuckle 1 to 2 ft 
Red Flowering Quince 1 to 2 ft 
Persian Lilac 1 to 2 ft. 
Hydrangea P.G. 1 to 2 ft 
Mockorange 1 to 2 
Sweet Shrub 1 to 2 ft 
Rose of Sharon, Mixed Colors 1 to 2 ft 
Red Ozier Dogwood 1 to 2 ft 
Pussy Willow 1 to 2 ft 
Hibiscus Mallow Marvel, Mixed Colors 
Russian Olive 1 to 2 ft 
FLOWERING TREES 
Magnolia Grandiflora 1 to 2 ft. 
Gileees Pink 3 te S f..... 2... cee cenee 
American Red Bud 2 to 3 ft........ 
White Flowering Dogwood 3 to 5 ft. 
Pink Flowering Dogwood 2 ft................. 
Golden Chain Tree 1 to 2°ft..............55- 


Purple Leaf Plum 2 to 3 ft 

Red Flowering Peach 2 to:3 ft 

Red Flowering Crab 2 to 3 ft 

Golden Rain Tree 1 to 2 ft.............-000- 
SHADE TREES 

Silver Maple 3 to 4 ft 

Weeping Willow 3 to 5 ft 

Chinese Elm 3 to 4 ft 

Catalpa Fish Bait Tree 2 to 3 ft 

Ginko Tree 1 to 2 ft 

Lombardy Poplar 3 to 5 ft 

Sycamore 2 to 3 ft 

0 lc | ee 
FRUIT TREES 

Elberta Peach 2 to 3 ft 

J. H. Hale Peach 2 to 3 ft 

Stayman Winesap Apple 21, to 4 ft 

Red Delicious Apple 2% to 4 ft....... 

Yellow Delicious Apple 24% to 4 ft. 

Montmorency Cherry 2 to 3 ft... 

Kieffer Pear 2 to 3 ft............. 

Methley Plum 2 to 3 ft 

Apricot Tree 2 to 3 ft 


Wisteria Purple . 
Bitter Sweet 
Concord Grape Vine 
NUT TREES 
Black Walnut 1 to 2 ft 
Butter Nut 1 to 2 ft 


Hardy Pecans 1 to 2 ft. 
HEDGE PLANTS 
50 Multiflora Rose 1 to 2 ft 
100 South Privet 1 to 2 ft 
EVERGREENS 
Glossy Abelia 1 to 1 ft................ 
American Holly, Native Collected 1 to 1 ft. 
Short Leaf Pine Native Collected 1 to 2 ft 
Satisfaction guaranteed on arrival or we will either re- 
place or refund your money. You may order as many or as 
few plants as you wish. Send .40 cents extra with order 
for postage and packing. 
NOTICE FREE—Orders in the amount of $4.00 or more 
you get 4 plants free of our choice, 2 Flowering shrubs 
and 2 Flowering trees Free our choice. Rush your order 
today, tell us when you want shipment made. 


Business Est. 1945 


SAVAGE FARM NURSERY 
P.O. BOX 125-AK 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


" 
CONOMY POWERFUL: 


TT Nad 
UNEQUALLED LOW PRICE! TERRIFIC VALUE! 


America’s finest tractor. R edly built. 
Easy to operate. 790 Ibs @-Warner 
clutch, trans. and diff. 140 to 1 reduction. 
40% more drawbar pull than ordinary trac 
tors. 9 H.P. engine. 20 quick change im- 
plements. HOOD-FENDERS 


Write ter Ceteleg. 


Engineering Products Co. 


1005 X-11 Anoka Ave. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
FLOWER 


FREE ':... 


Write today for free illustrated ‘“‘Book of 

Autumn,”’ featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 97, S. C. 








careful to give proper care to all wounds. 

® Rose foliage that continues to hang 
on after severe frost action should be re- 
moved and a light application of lime- 
sulfur may be applied as dormant treatment 
for prevention of blackspot. A thin mulch 
may be applied over the entire rose bed 
area at this time. Do not do any heavy 
pruning of roses now but wait until late 
winter. Finish digging the summer flower- 
ing bulbous plants and store for the winter 
in a cool, dry place. 

@ Continue a regular program of water- 
ing to maintain adequate moisture in the 
garden. Winter drouth can be very detri- 
mental to all plants in the garden. 

@ November planted pansies (available 
from commercial growers) will give winter 
color to the garden and continue their 
bloom until the hot days of late May. 

@ Lawns that have been planted to a 
winter cover must be given the same care- 
ful attention as the summer lawn. Lack of 
moisture in the lawn is harmful and ir- 
reparable damage can result from dry 
freezes. 


If you have a new yard to landscape, 
now is a good time to think about select- 
ing trees, shrubs and flowers to plant next 


spring. A well landscaped yard is not 
planned at a minute’s notice. It requires 
thoughtful attention and a plan on paper. 
There are three basic steps to follow in 
landscaping. The first is to develop the 
plan, the second to select suitable plants 
and the third to plant. 

Since not all of us can afford profes- 
sional landscape service in developing our 
yards, the next best thing is to consult 
books on the subject. Your state college 
or university extension service might have 
literature on landscape planning and 
choosing plants. 

The selection of plants presents many 
pitfalls. If your plan was designed by 
someone outside your area, some of the 
plants suggested may not be hardy for you. 
Check carefully with a local nurseryman 
before planting. 

The best way to know what’s hardy for 
you is to take notes of established plantings 
of trees and shrubs in the locality. Lists 
of recommended plants can also be ob- 
tained from state extension services. 

@ When something is wrong with plant 
growth, the advice gardeners often receive 
is that their soil needs testing. Certainly soil 
fertility and soil conditions influence plant 
growth, but they are not the only factors 
causing poor growth. So, take stock of your 
horticultural practices before blaming soil 
fertility for poor plant growth. Weather 
and climatic conditions are important to 
consider also, and insects or diseases. Red 


spider and other mites cause considerable 
damage without your knowing about jt. 
They are quite small and infest a wide 
range of plants. They are most abundant 
during hot, dry weather. A good hand 
lens helps to spot this pest on plants 


All planting operations should have 
been done by this time. However, it is 
not too late to plant tulip bulbs if it was 
not possible to get them in earlier. Except 
for the southern fringe of the northern 
region, it is too late to plant daffodils, 
crocuses and other hardy spring flowering 
bulbs. These can be potted and rooted in 
a frost free place preliminary to forcing 
them in the house during the winter. 

@ The main activity in the North in 
November consists of providing winter pro- 
tection for your garden. For full informa- 
tion on this, see “How To Prepare Your 
Garden for Winter,” page 28. However, a 
thorough clean-up should precede the 
cover-up. Too often this is not done, thus 
leaving the garden untidy and predisposing 
the plants to insects and diseases that live 
over the winter in the dead tops and de- 
bris. Some gardeners have the erroneous 
idea that leaving the tops to serve as a 
snow catch is advantageous. However there 
is little gain in this respect and there is a 
real potential for building up pest problems 
for next year. 

@ Lawns can be fertilized just before 
freeze-up without affecting the grass this 
year but providing a sure supply of neces- 
sary nutrients early in spring when it starts 
to grow again. Sometimes grass starts grow- 
ing in very early spring before it is possible 
to make a spring application of fertilizer. 
Lawns fertilized in very late fall will green 
up earlier and grow better than unferti- 
lized ones. 


EAcH YEAR at this time I like to sow 
any hardy flower, tree and shrub seeds | 
have on hand. They are sown in a sand 
and peat mixture (equal parts of each). 
I plant those that require a period of low 
temperature before they germinate and 
those like delphinium that lose their vitality 
when stored any length of time. A three- 
inch pot of each kind is enough for most 
of us. The pots are sunk into a bed of peat 
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or sand in a cold frame and covered with 
a sash for the winter to keep out squirrels 
and other pests. 

e There is a lot of misunderstanding as 
to what plants require acid soil. My ob- 
servation has been that a surprisingly small 
number really need acidity despite what 
you may read. Members of the heath family 
usually need acid soil. This includes rho- 
dodendron, azalea, pieris, mountain laurel, 
and leucothoe. It is evident that the 
needled evergreens do not. Neither do 
dogwood and holly, although they will 
often do better if there is ample organic 
matter in the soil. 

e Now that autumn color is fresh in 
your mind, make a list of the trees and 
shrubs that were especially lovely. There 
is still time to plant them this fall. Korean 
barberry, oakleaf hydrangea, cranberry 
cotoneaster, Euonymus alatus, oxydendrum, 
sweet gum, sour gum, pin oak, sugar maple, 
Amur maple and red maple, are just a few. 

e You can fertilize your lawn. trees, 
shrubs and flowers any time until the 
ground freezes and the roots will be able 
to take the food from the soil and the 
plant make use of it. If you are planting 
any trees or shrubs with gray, red or purple 
foliage, be sure they are in a sunny spot or 
you will not get the full color anticipated. 

e Try scattering seeds of hardy flowers 
here and there in the flower beds. In my 
garden this works with cardinal flower, 
columbine, foxglove, Japanese primrose, 
sweet rocket, and celandine poppy. If you 
have collected the seed, it does not cost 
anything to try it. Be sure there is plenty 
of organic matter in the soil. 

@ Have all the tender bulbs been dug 
and stored in a frost free place? This in- 
cludes achimenes, gladiolus, montbretia, 
tigridia, amaryllis, caladium, tuberous be- 
gonia, gloriosa lily, spider lily, among 
others. If you do not have these, why not 
plan to order some next year? 


Fall Enjoyment of Crocus 
Dear Editor: 

I have always been told the proper way 
to plant crocus bulbs was to scatter them 
on the lawn, lift up the sod carefully and 
slip the bulb underneath. This makes them 
look more natural. 

One day this fall, after planting several 
dozen, we had a hard rain. I was looking 
out the window at the downpour and 
noticed a squirrel dashing about. His ac- 
tivity looked so unusual that I used field 
glasses to see what was causing the scram- 
bling. To my surprise, and I must admit 
amusement, Mr. Squirrel was dashing from 
one broken sod to another digging up a 
crocus bulb, sitting up on his haunches, 
and with his front paws turning the bulb 
around and eating with noticeable relish. 

I hope he enjoyed them as much as I 
thought I was going to enjoy them in the 
early .spring. 

Dorothy H. Bamburg 
Kirksville, Missouri 
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Check list By Elaine Cherry 


FOR 

THE 

HOUSE @ Any insects or diseases 
which were carried in on plants sum- 
mered outdoors will become more 
active now while the plants are re- 
adjusting themselves to indoor condi- 
tions. Examine plants carefully at 
least twice a week and spray with a 
house-plant insecticide bomb at the 
first sign of an insect. Syringe leaves 
regularly to remove dust and _ pests 
and to maintain the necessary hu- 
midity. Give all plants plenty of room 
at this season so they do not shade 
each other and become weak and 
spindly. Do not let plants wilt for want 
of water, but do not water so often 
that the soil is in a swampy condition. 
Go very easy with fertilizer now, ex- 
cept for plants growing under arti- 
ficial light. Pot-bound old foliage 
plants with plenty of leaves may have 
diluted liquid fertilizer twice a month. 
Move tender plants away from cold 
windows at night; see that they get 
all possible sunlight; keep them away 
from radiators and other sources of 
dry heat, and out of cold drafts. If 
plants are becoming long and spindly, 
they are getting insufficient light or 
too high a temperature, or both. 


FOR 

HOUSE 

OR 

GREENHOUSE & Start gloxinia seeds 
for bloom in March and April on the 
window sill, or in January and Feb- 
ruary under lights. Start gloxinia 
tubers for March window sill bloom. 
If growing under lights, start the 
tubers at the end of this month for 
bloom for the early March flower 
shows. Grow gloxinias at 62 to 75 
degrees, not less than 45 per cent 
relative humidity, and with all the 
light you can give them during the 
winter months. 

[) Pot up, or purchase already 
potted, the newly-available African 
amaryllis which flowers naturally at 
Christmastime, without pre-condi- 
tioning or cooling. Flowers four to six 
weeks from potting; and blooms easily 
in four weeks if started on bottom heat 


(Please turn page §) 


TEE PESTIVAL 


Make your garden a festival of color. 
Top quality, healthy DeGraaff bulbs, at 
Y2 price. Order and plant now! 


The DeGraaff Hybrids, Sun- 
burst and Harmony, bril- 
liant buibs of qual- 
ity, the ogee red and 
gold Sunset, the ever- 
popular Regale. Four 
beautiful lilies to brighten 
your garden. 


These lilies are wanted the 
world over and they can be 
in your festival for only $3, 
Magnificent new hybrids 
by DeGraaff, creating a 
rainbow of color in your 
garden, Black Magic, 
Golden Clarion and Pink 
Perfection. 


‘3 


Catalog Value 


$6 


GARDENFUL OF LILIES... $8.95 

2 each of the above 7 bulbs, making your 

garden a circus of color for only $8.95. 
A catalog value of over $20. 


Handsome 
lies, FREE with 


hate lia TELE Ta 


DOVE 


For catalog only, send 25¢ 


Pili 


BOX 131 Canby, Oregon 


WATCH for your renewal no- 
tice! Renew promptly . . . don’t 
miss a single issue. 


Loalut 


PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPING 
Easily & Quickly 


cme 


FOR PLEASURE_—Please your family with a pro- 
fessionally landscaped yard. Assist your friends 
and community in landscape projects; become a 
garden authority in your neighborhood. Many 
money-making opportunities as a consultant. 


FOR PROFIT—Prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Landscape Field. You may quickly learn— 
at home—how to become a Landscape authority, 
Landscape Contractor, Landscape Nurseryman, 
Garden Consultant, Lecturer or Designer. 

Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part time money-making 
opportunities. Successful graduates coast to coast, 

Study and earn your Certificate at Home! 

Accredited by National Home Study Council. 


Write today for FREE BOOK. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
11826 San Vicente Bivd., Dept. D-111 
Los Angeles 49, California 


Please send me free copy of your book, ‘How to 
Learn Modern Landscaping for Profit or Pleasure, 


Name 





Address > 


City Zone State 
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YALA 
Perfect Pink Hybrid Tea Rose 
Incomparable Gold Medal Winner 


Large, lovely and perfectly formed 
light pink blooms are yours to enjoy 
when you plant this memorable 
rose. Especially suitable for cutting, 
Memoriam will last 5 to 7 days in 
arrangements. Dark green leaves, 
sturdy bush, needs no special care. 
Order now for blooms next summer. 
(PPAF) $3.50 each, 3 for $9.30 


NEW P&D ROSE GUIDE 
See Memoriam, recent prize 
and AARS winners, gorgeous 
P&D roses in high-fidelity 
color...describes over 100 
others. Illustrated planting, 
landscaping, arranging sug- 
gestions—a true rose guide! 
Only 50¢ (Refunded on $5 
order). Send your 50¢ today! 


Ca Cry 


ROSE GROWERS 
SCAPPOOSE 411, OREGON 


YOU CAN GROW 
MINIATURE FRUIT-BEARING 
CALAMONDIN 


ORANGE 
TREES 


Your Own Bit of Florida 


As seen in September issue of Flower and 
Garden—Shipped to you from Florida. 


Trees Shipped 
with fruit, 
18 to 24” in 
height, in 6” 
metal planter. 


$6%5.. 


Calamondins in 
2¥2 inch plastic 
pots. Ready 
to transplant 


$1.95 
3 for $5 ppd. 


A Living Conversation Piece 


The perfect UNUSUAL GIFT. 


The Magic of Florida right at home. Decorative 
green foliage, unusually fragrant white orange 
blossoms, and tart, tasty miniature oranges all 
year long. 

Calamondins are everbearing citrus trees. Easily 
shaped and easily cared for. Complete instruc- 
tions with each tree. 


BIT OF FLORIDA, INC. 
P.O. BOX 3805 











W. HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 


and with good light. Flowers last 
longer if plants can be moved to a 
cooler spot, 55 to 60 degrees, when 
buds show color. 

[] For Christmas flowering, force 
daffodils at 60 to 65 degrees, beginning 
November 20 to 30. ‘Golden Harvest’ 
is a superior variety for this purpose. 

[) Take leaf cuttings of Christmas 
begonias, and propagate in a warm 


| case for plants that will bloom next 


year. Avoid overwatering cuttings. 


FOR 
GREENHOUSE 


SUNPORCH &® Start bulbs of Vel- 
theimia viridifolia now for bloom in 
early or late spring. Plant singly in 
pots two inches wider than the bulbs. 
Use loose, fibrous soil that drains 
well. Keep soil fairly dry until growth 
begins, then soak thoroughly and con- 
tinue to water well as long as the 
leaves last. Grow in a 45- to 50-degree 
temperature. 

[] Retarded pips of lily-of-the- 
valley, potted and placed in a 50- to 
60-degree night temperature, will 
bloom in three to four weeks. 

[] Pot bulbs of Easter lilies im- 


| mediately upon arrival, in a well- 
| drained soil. Plant deep and grow in a 
| 50-degree temperature for good root 


formation. A vigorous root system 
helps to determine the initial bud 
count. Do not overwater at any time 


| or the roots will not develop. 


[] Bring daffodils, hyacinths, lilies 


| and tulips from the cold frame and 
| place under benches or tables in a 
| 55- to 60-degree temperature until 


growth starts. Invert an empty pot 
over hyacinths until the flower bud 
pulls up from the crown of the plant. 
Pot up amaryllis, ornithogalum and 
sprekelia. Pot corms of Gladiolus 


| tristis concolor and blandus; grow in 


50- to 60-degree temperature. 

[) If you can get fall-delivered 
dormant azaleas, immerse the rootballs 
in water until bubbles stop rising. This 
soaking is very important. Pot in 
azalea pans in pure peat; grow in a 
45- to 50-degree temperature for a 
minimum of two weeks. This sets the 
buds and activates the root system. 
As buds develop, remove to a forcing 
temperature of 60 degrees. The buds 
should be swollen before forcing. For 
Christmas flowering, start forcing at 
60 degrees about mid-November. 


[) Chrysanthemums that hav- fin. 
ished flowering should be cut back 
and removed to a deep, well-drained 
cold frame. 


[] These seeds can be sown in 
November. CALCEOLARIA: Sw 
early in November for good four-inch 
pot plants by May; grow at 50 de. 
grees. Take care not to overwater or 
wet the foliage; spray frequently 
against green fly. Shade in February, 
CLARKIA: Sow in mid-November 
for blooms by March. Keep on dry 
side; grow at 45 to 50 degrees. GYP- 
SOPHILA (baby’s-breath) : Grow in 
deep seed flats, at 45 to 50 degrees, 
A continuous supply is possible if seed 
is sown every two weeks. Annual 
LUPINE: Sow November 15 directly 
in three-inch peat pots; will flower 
late April if grown at 50 degrees. 
NEMESIA: Sow now for showy 
flowers by April. Grow three to an 
eight-inch pot. Keep soil fairly dry; 
pinch once or twice to induce branch- 
ing; grow at 50 degrees. PANSIES: 
If you missed sowing pansies in August 
or September, mid-November is a 
good date. You can’t transplant to 
outside cold frames, of course, but the 
seedlings can go into peat pots or 
similar containers and then into 
frames after they become established. 
A planting handled in this manner 
should provide fine quality plants by 
late April. PETUNIAS: For good, 
heavy four-inch blooming petunia 
plants in April, sow now in most 
northern sections. Seed will germinate 
readily in a 65-degree temperature; 
seedlings should go into 24-inch peat 
pots and then into four-inch pots. 
Grow in a steady 50-degree night 
temperature after seedlings are well 
up and give all light possible. Sow 
doubles and dwarf giants November 
15; the faster-growing F, hybrid 
grandifloras November 25. OTHER 
SEEDS which can be started now are 
calendula, coleus, Exacum affine, 
godetia and tomato. 

[] Take cuttings of fuchsias, gar- 
denias and geraniums. Shift seedling 
plants of cineraria to larger pots be- 
fore they become hardened. Grow at 
45 to 50 degrees. Transplant August- 
sown primula seedlings. Move the 
largest primula seedlings to three- to 
four-inch pots and give them your 
special attention so they will bloom 
for Christmas. Keep moisture from 
collecting in the centers of Primula 
malacoides plants to avoid rotting. 4 
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your questions answered 


by C. L. Quear 


Will gardenias which have wintered 
and flourished in Arkansas make it 
through the winter when trans- 
planted in Missouri? What protec- 
tion should they have? Mrs. C.E. 


Gardenia plants carried over winter out- 
doors would likely fail in Missouri even 
with protection. At the first freeze the 
leaves would turn black and drop. A hard 
freeze would split the wood of the bush 
and kill it. About the only way to grow 
gardenias in Missouri is to grow them in 
tubs and store them in winter in a cool 
light dry place that can be maintained at 
a temperature above freezing. 


When and how do you take cuttings 

of a cry-baby plant? E.D.M., Ark. 
By cry-baby plant you probably mean 
either baby-tears (helxine), or job’s-tears 
(coix). The baby-tears, a moss-like plant, 
is easily propagated by taking any branch 
or runner and potting it at almost any time 
of the year. Job’s-tears is grown from seed, 
the plant being an annual. If you mean 
the cry-baby tree (Erythrina crista-galli), 
take cuttings of growing wood in summer 
and root in vermiculite, or in a mixture of 
peat and sand. 


Last year I was successful in storing 
dahlia tubers by wrapping them in 
plastic bags and placing in a dark 
cool corner of the basement. By 
spring most of them had sprouted 
but I was successful in dividing the 
tubers and had lovely blooms. This 
fall I stored them in the same man- 
ner but they already have sprouts 
three or four inches long. What 
can I do to prevent this from hap- 
pening again? Mrs. C.B.J., Kans. 


Moisture in the tuber itself and heat above 
50 degrees cause the eyes of the dahlia 
tubers to sprout. To prevent, or at least 
retard this growth, dry the tubers carefully 
when they are dug by placing in a light, 
airy place, for at least a day before storing. 
Packing the tubers in peat moss in the 
plastic bags will help to keep them dor- 
mant and prevent shrinkage. Also, keep 
the temperature cooler, preferably around 
40 degrees. At that temperature they 
should remain dormant. 


I have a three-year-old dwarf ever- 
bearing lemon plant that blooms 
but the blossoms fall off before the 
fruit is formed What is wrong? 
Mrs. H.H., Mich. 
The dwarf lemon tree will drop its bloom 
under unsatisfactory growing conditions. 
It probably needs more light. Give it all 
the light possible. Keep the soil moist at 
all times when it is blooming and fruiting. 
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At the same time, don’t get the soil water- | 
logged. Use less water each time but apply | 


it more often, once a day in sunny weather. 


When should old-fashioned bleed- 
ing-hearts be transplanted and how | 


often? M.P., Nebr. 
Bleeding-hearts (dicentra), are best trans- 
planted in September, about the same time 
you plant peonies. In a good, partially 
sunny location they may be left undisturbed 
for years until they have spread out from 
the central crown which eventually rots 
away. So long as it is doing well leave it 
undisturbed. 

We live near a feed mill that hulls 

a large quantity of oats. Are these 

hulls good as a mulch? J.F.S., Iowa. 
Oat hulls make excellent mulching ma- 
terials. They have the advantage of being 
non-absorbent and allow rain water to 
penetrate the soil. As time goes on the oat 
hulls worked into the soil become an excel- 
lent soil conditioner. 


How do you care for night bloom- 
ing cereus? A.S., Wis. 
The night blooming cereus should be kept 
in a light moderately cool place during the 
winter. Water it enough to keep the plant 
from shriveling. Just keep the soil slightly 
damp. In April increase the water as the 
temperature increases. Be certain that the 
soil drains well so no water stands at the 
roots. Give the plant adequate light and 
guard against scale and mealy bugs during 
the summer. Avoid overpotting but if the 
plant needs a larger container do the pot- 
ting in the spring. 
I am curious as to why my morning 
glory didn’t bloom last summer. It 
had lush foliage that nearly reached 
the sky, was in full sun and had 
plenty of water, but nary a bloom. 
S. MacD., Mo. 
The failure of your morning glory to bloom 
was due to some abnormal growing condi- 
tion or some abnormality in the seed 
planted. Unless something interferes all 
plants fulfill their natural functions of re- 
producing themselves. An excess of nitro- 
genous fertilizer, especially a feed of nitro- 
gen just as the plant is reaching blooming 
age may cause a surge of vegetative growth, 
and delay the blooming period until past 
frost date. 


We have a yellow chain tree which 
was planted two years ago. It is 
very spindly and tall with not too 
many branches. Would it be pos- 
sible to cut it down to half the 
height and let it start branching 
out closer to the ground? S.K., IIl. 
The yellow chain or golden chain tree 
(laburnum), should branch close to the 
ground. In early spring before growth 
starts cut it back if you desire. If kept 
pruned it should send out new branches 
and thicken up near the ground, for it is 
only a small tree. 


I am considering placing a cold 
frame in front of a basement win- 
dow which is fitted with a dryer 
vent. This would give my seed flats 
intermittent warm air on an average 


of one hour a day. Is this advis- 
able? V.P., Mich. 
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& Take a guess. It is a Model D-2 Ever- 
lite All-Aluminum Greenhouse and it can 
be delivered to you completely prefabri- 
cated. You'll be able to install it over 
the weekend—and start your ‘‘gardening 
under glass’’ immediately. 

Think of the enjoyment this Everlite, 
or one of the many other models, will 
add to your gardening! 

The cost of the Everlite above? Only 
$405, exclusive of foundation and acces- 
sories. 

Write for prices and literature * 11). 


We will be glad to assist you in the selection 
of a complete greenhouse installation. 
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14615 Lorain Ave. 


, Jue. 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


COLORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


for Christmas Gifts 
BROMELIADS 
(Living Vase Plants) 
Aechmea Foster's Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 


Aechmea Pubescens 
(blue & white berries) 


“€Billbergia Zebrina 
(silver bands - pink 
flowers) 
Neoregelia Ampulacea 
(miniature 6” - 8”) 
Neoregelia hybrid 
(painted fingernail) 
‘Vriesea Splendens 
(flaming sword) 
1 for 4.55 3 for 9.55 6 for 16.55 ppd. 
Not Shipped after Dec. 4 for Xmas Gifts. 
Properly Potted — Free Instructions 


27- Ferns to grow INDOORS 


1961 Catalog in color 25¢ (104 pages) 
(Orchids and Houseplants—Bromeliads in color) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


P. O. Box 537 FGN Boynton Beach, Florida 


DON’T BURN LEAVES! 


Make leaves, other waste, into rich fertilizer 
with science-discovery, ActivO. Quick EASY. 
Low Cost. See garden-supply dealer. Send Now 
for complete Free details. Or send $2.95 for 
best trial size PREPAID—enough for 1000- 
1500 Ibs. compost. Money-back guarantee. 


ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 45, Indiana 


hee WATCH for your 
renewal notice! 


Renew promptly...don't 
miss a single issue. 








SET AN AH-INSPIRING TABLE WITH 
WEST VIRGINIA GLASS! 


Nothing can so glamourize your table settings as 
this 3-pc. Console Set of flawless, hand-wrought 
crystal. The 10-inch Footed Console Bow! and 6//2- 
inch Candle Holders may be purchased separately. 
Your dining room deserves it, and your purse will 
hardly notice it! 

West Virginia Glass is smart, modern, finest 
quality, conservatively priced . . . At gift, 
jewelry and department stores . . . For name 
of nearest dealer, write: West Virginia Glass 
Specialty Co., Weston, West Va. 


ROBBIE 
RAKE 


Patented, self- 

cleaning device. 

Unbreakable 

steel tines. Will 

not damage es- 

tablished lawn. 

Rugged enough to 

grade new lawns. Four 

sizes and models. Distrib- 

uted and sold by Wheelhorse and 
Bolen tractor dealers. 


ROBBIE RAKE, 117 S. Elkhart Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
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K BIGGEST, BEST AND EARLIEST BLOOMS 
i” Burpee 
\S “ GIANT er yons« 
»| < Swe c 


recat for You to Try aaesy 


5 PACKETS- 5 BEST COLORS 
ei colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 
All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 


We’ll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1.25 value for only 25c! Send 25c TODAY, at our risk. 


Burpee Seed WW. Atlee Burpee Co. 289 surpee Building 


Catalog FREE Clinton, lowa or Philadelp 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 


Are you sharing FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine with your 
friends? They can subscribe for 1 year at just $3.00. 
Send orders to 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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Wide fluctuations of temperature over a 
short period of time are not good for any 
plant or seedling. However, if the warm 
air flow doesn’t vary the temperature too 
much, not over 20 degrees, it would be 
beneficial. At least the warm air from the 


dryer will do no harm. <i, 


Should carnations receive any spe- 

cial treatment during their dormant 

stage? Mrs. W.H.E., Ind. 
Hardy carnations in areas such as Indiana 
would profit from a mulch of coarse ma 
terial such as corn stalks, or evergreen 
branches. If they are growing in well 
drained soil they will usually come through 
without special mulch. While dormant it 
is advisable to sprinkle some bone meal 
or superphosphate around the clumps. 


My chrysanthemums are beautiful 
this year but strange things are hap. 
pening. A five-foot bed that was 
all yellow last year is partly rust. 
colored now. I have another bed of 
large white mums behind bronze 
ones and have been told they would 
mix. If this is so, how far apart 
should the colors be so they won't 
mix? Mrs. E.S., Tex. 
Regardless of how close together the vari- 
eties are planted there will be no variation 
of color due to their proximity. The only 
mixing that can take place would be for 
pollen from one flower to pollinate another, 
Plants grown from this seed would be 
mixed. Plant the different colors and varie- 
ties as close together as you desire. Flowers 
from these clumps or flowers from cuttings 
taken from the clumps will remain true to 
the parent plant in all characteristics. The 
rust color showing on your yellow mums 
might be caused by bud mutations. Some 
varieties have a tendency to this behavior. 
Or sometimes differences in temperature, 
moisture, or sunlight cause slight variations 
in bloom colors of mums. 


What is the culture and _ winter 

care of lupines? Mrs. G.D., Mich. 
Lupines thrive in cool humid areas and 
hot dry days soon make poor plants and 
flowers. They prefer at least half sun and 
light, well-drained soil. In your area the 
addition of limestone should be beneficial, 
for lupines are legumes and prefer neutral 
or slightly alkaline soil. Bone meal may be 
used as fertilizer or a 4-12-4 complete 
fertilizer, one pound to 50 feet of row, is 
excellent. A mulch of coarse material dur- 
ing the winter would be beneficial. 


I have six large maples around my 
home. They make wonderful shade 
but the roots are growing into the 
sewer and around the basement 
wall. Is there any way ‘to check 
these roots without digging them 
up? A.W., Nebr. 
Trees which have vigorous root systems 
should not be used in restricted areas 
near sewers, for the roots are constantly 
spreading in search of water. Tiny feed- 
ing roots, once they find a supply of mois- 
ture, increase in number in the moist area 
and will completely clog any drains to 
which they can gain entrance. Either the 
trees should be removed or the sewer 
joints should be made watertight. ¢ 
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Pineapple 
Project 
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Did you know that a pineapple (Ananas sativus) is 
a botanical rarity? I didn’t either until one day last 
April when my son Dick’s pineapple plant produced an 
exciting red-tinged bud from its center. Only two days 
before when it was being watered I threatened to move 
it outdoors to make room as it had done nothing spec- 
tacular for three years. Now we watched its development 
with renewed interest. If it were not for its protective 
thorn-edged leaves it would undoubtedly have wilted 
from sudden attention. 

This dramatic budding was particularly gratifying to 
us since we had been through an excessively cold New 
England winter and delayed spring. Outside the ground 
was bleak but inside our greenhouse new leaves were 
sprouting and buds were thrusting forth on various 
tropicals. Everything was coming along according to 
schedule except the pineapple, which I was sure would 
never be more than an odd house plant away from its 
native Hawaii. 

The pineapple growing project began three years ago 
Thanksgiving when my cub scout son wanted to start 
something different. Having read that a pineapple top 
could be rooted, Dick sliced the top off evenly at the 
base of the tufted leaves, placed it in a saucer of water 
on the kitchen window sill in the sunshine, making sure 
it never went dry. Within a week new deeper green 
leaves grew from the center forming an ever-widening 
rosette. After Dick’s interest waned I lifted the rosette 
one morning to find thick white roots sprouting beneath. 
When these roots reached two inches or so we held a 
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planting ceremony, using an old clay pot, with drainage 
hole covered, and garden loam. As it was now trans- 
ferred to the house plant department it received water 
when dry and bi-weekly doses of soluble fertilizer. At 
Dick’s insistence it accompanied us to our summer home. 
Patience paid off with this bromeliad. After the 
initial budding the stalk grew rapidly and in three weeks 
time we noticed half-inch blue furled flowers appear- 
ing from behind the triangular scales. They need no 
pollination, developing into so-called berries. Thus the 
unusual stalk turns into a fleshy fruit, meanwhile put- 
ting out a new rosette of gray-green leaves at the top 
to form another plant. In the accompanying photograph 
the berries may be seen. The narrow turned-down leaves 
are brilliant red in contrast to the sword-shaped outer 
leaves, calling attention to the fascinating fruit. 
Pineapples were being traded in Hawaii as early as 
1850 and brought back by American whalers. Their 
intriguing design was carved over doorways, even on 
bedposts, as a symbol of hospitality. Originating prob- 
ably in Brazil, spreading throughout tropical America, 
the fruit was called piia by Spanish explorers from its 
resemblance to a pine cone. When first grown as a 
money crop in Hawaii each plant was determined to 
ripen by August Ist but today with modern methods 
pineapples are a year-round commodity. As the growing 
cycle in the tropics requires 20 to 24 months, we are 
more than pleased with our three-year production. # 


By Barbara S. Lownes 

























































































































































































































































































































































SET AN AH-INSPIRING TABLE WITH 
WEST VIRGINIA GLASS! 


Nothing can so glamourize your table settings as 

this 3-pc. Console Set of flawless, hand-wrought 
crystal. The 10-inch Footed Console Bowl and 61/2- 
inch Candle Holders may be purchased separately. 
Your dining room deserves it, and your purse will 
hardly notice it! 
West Virginia Glass is smart, modern, finest 
quality, conservatively priced . . . At gift, 
jewelry and department stores . . . For name 
of nearest dealer, write: West Virginia Glass 
Specialty Co., Weston, West Va. 
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RAKE 


Patented, self- 
cleaning device. 
Unbreakable 
steel tines. Will 


not damage es- 

tablished lawn. 

Rugged enough to 

grade new lawns. Four 

sizes and models. Distrib- 

uted and sold by Wheelhorse and 
Bolen tractor dealers. 


ROBBIE RAKE, 117 S. Elkhart Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 
All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—an«' a longer season of bloom! 


We'll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1.25 value for only 25c! Send 25c TODAY, at our risk. 
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Wide fluctuations of temperature over g 
short period of time are not good for any 
plant or seedling. However, if the warm 
air flow doesn’t vary the temperature too 
much, not over 20 degrees, it would be 
beneficial. At least the warm air from the 


dryer will do no harm. tlie 


Should carnations receive any spe. 
cial treatment during their dormant 


stage? Mrs. W.H.E., Ind. 


Hardy carnations in areas such as Indiana. 


would profit from a mulch of coarse ma 
terial such as corn stalks, or evergreen 
branches. If they are growing in well 
drained soil they will usually come through 
without special mulch. While dormant it 
is advisable to sprinkle some bone meal 
or superphosphate around the clumps. 


My chrysanthemums are beautiful 
this year but strange things are hap. 
pening. A five-foot bed that was 
all yellow last year is partly rust. 
colored now. I have another bed of 
large white mums behind bronze 
ones and have been told they would 
mix. If this is so, how far apart 
should the colors be so they won't 
mix? Mrs. E.S., Tex. 
Regardless of how close together the vari- 
eties are planted there will be no variation 
of color due to their proximity. The only 
mixing that can take place would be for 
pollen from one flower to pollinate another, 
Plants grown from this seed would be 
mixed. Plant the different colors and varie- 
ties as close together as you desire. Flowers 
from these clumps or flowers from cuttings 
taken from the clumps will remain true to 
the parent plant in all characteristics. The 
rust color showing on your yellow mums 
might be caused by bud mutations. Some 
varieties have a tendency to this behavior. 
Or sometimes differences in temperature, 
moisture, or sunlight cause slight variations 
in bloom colors of mums. 


What is the culture and _ winter 

care of lupines? Mrs. G.D., Mich. 
Lupines thrive in cool humid areas and 
hot dry days soon make poor plants and 
flowers. They prefer at least half sun and 
light, well-drained soil. In your area the 
addition of limestone should be beneficial, 
for lupines are legumes and prefer neutral 
or slightly alkaline soil. Bone meal may be 
used as fertilizer or a 4-12-4 complete 
fertilizer, one pound to 50 feet of row, is 
excellent. A mulch of coarse material dur- 
ing the winter would be beneficial. 


I have six large maples around my 
home. They make wonderful shade 
but the roots are growing into the 
sewer and around the basement 
wall. Is there any way to check 
these roots without digging them 
up? A.W., Nebr. 
Trees which have vigorous root systems 
should not be used in restricted areas 
near sewers, for the roots are constantly 
spreading in search of water. Tiny feed- 
ing roots, once they find a supply of mois- 
ture, increase in number in the moist area 
and will completely clog any drains to 
which they can gain entrance. Either the 
trees should be removed or the sewer 
joints should be made watertight. ¢ 
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Did you know that a pineapple (Ananas sativus) is 
a botanical rarity? I didn’t either until one day last 
April when my son Dick’s pineapple plant produced an 
exciting red-tinged bud from its center. Only two days 
before when it was being watered I threatened to move 
it outdoors to make room as it had done nothing spec- 
tacular for three years. Now we watched its development 
with renewed interest. If it were not for its protective 
thorn-edged leaves it would undoubtedly have wilted 
from sudden attention. 

This dramatic budding was particularly gratifying to 
us since we had been through an excessively cold New 
England winter and delayed spring. Outside the ground 
was bleak but inside our greenhouse new leaves were 
sprouting and buds were thrusting forth on various 
tropicals. Everything was coming along according to 
schedule except the pineapple, which I was sure would 
never be more than an odd house plant away from its 
native Hawaii. 

The pineapple growing project began three years ago 
Thanksgiving when my cub scout son wanted to start 
something different. Having read that a pineapple top 
could be rooted, Dick sliced the top off evenly at the 
base of the tufted leaves, placed it in a saucer of water 
on the kitchen window sill in the sunshine, making sure 
it never went dry. Within a week new deeper green 
leaves grew from the center forming an ever-widening 
rosette. After Dick’s interest waned I lifted the rosette 
one morning to find thick white roots sprouting beneath. 
When these roots reached two inches or so we held a 
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planting ceremony, using an old clay pot, with drainage 
hole covered, and garden loam. As it was now trans- 
ferred to the house plant department it received water 
when dry and bi-weekly doses of soluble fertilizer. At 
Dick’s insistence it accompanied us to our summer home. 
Patience paid off with this bromeliad. After the 
initial budding the stalk grew rapidly and in three weeks 
time we noticed half-inch blue furled flowers appear- 
ing from behind the triangular scales. They need no 
pollination, developing into so-called berries. Thus the 
unusual stalk turns into a fleshy fruit, meanwhile put- 
ting out a new rosette of gray-green leaves at the top 
to form another plant. In the accompanying photograph 
the berries may be seen. The narrow turned-down leaves 
are brilliant red in contrast to the sword-shaped outer 
leaves, calling attention to the fascinating fruit. 
Pineapples were being traded in Hawaii as early as 
1850 and brought back by American whalers. Their 
intriguing design was carved over doorways, even on 
bedposts, as a symbol of hospitality. Originating prob- 
ably in Brazil, spreading throughout tropical America, 
the fruit was called pifa by Spanish explorers from its 
resemblance to a pine cone. When first grown as a 
money crop in Hawaii each plant was determined to 
ripen by August Ist but today with modern methods 
pineapples are a year-round commodity. As the growing 
cycle in the tropics requires 20 to 24 months, we are 
more than pleased with our three-year production. # 


By Barbara S. Lownes 





WHAT 


Lately, the question I hear most often is 

“What is a house plant?” And that’s a good 
question, when you come right down to it, 
but not an easy one to answer. Is 
a house plant grown for foliage? 
Usually. For flowers? Quite often. 
Is it short or tall or medium, 
bulbous, tuberous or fibrous- 
rooted, shrub-like or treelike? All 
of these characteristics may be 
found, plus many others. 

We could be quite literal and 
state that no plant occurs natu- 
rally indoors, and that therefore 
there is no such thing as a true 
house plant. Or, equally literally, we might say 
that it is conceivable that any plant could be 
grown in a container in the house, and therefore 
all plants are house plants. The truth lies some- 
where between these two extremes, and in my 
opinion depends on one thing: What plant are 
you talking about? 

Many plants can be eliminated easily from the list 
of plants to be considered for indoor growing. Annuals 
and bulbs that can be flowered indoors only once 
(tulips and hyacinths, for example) we use in their sea- 
son for quick, vivid color, but we consider them 
transients. Grass and wheat, used for special effects, are 
even more fleeting in their stay indoors. Shrubs such as 
lilacs, hydrangeas and forsythia may be flowered indoors, 
but need an outdoor life as well. Giants of robust growth, 
like the Japanese timber bamboo that will shoot up to 
50 feet despite most attempts to stop it, are scarcely 
practical in houses with eight-foot ceilings! 

However, small-fruited tomatoes, grown as annuals 
in most parts of our country, are actually perennials and 
will flower and fruit indoors season after season. Bulbs 
that require dormant storage but which will flower again 
and again, like gloxinias, amaryllis, callas and caladiums, 
are excellent house plants. Shrubs such as gardenias, 
azaleas, flowering-maples and hibiscus are as happy in- 
doors as out. Dwarf bamboo, averaging a foot in height, 
and the taller-growing golden bamboo are eminently 
satisfactory indoors. So we find that each plant must be 
judged on its own qualifications before we can state 
definitely that it is a house plant. 

There are a few general characteristics that we 
usually look for, to determine if a plant will be a good 
house plant. First, it should be evergreen, or if it is 
deciduous, it should require only simple storage under 
the kitchen sink. Second, it should be a convenient size. 
For you, this might be a plant that will not outgrow a 
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four-inch pot; for someone else, a plant in a 
20-inch tub is not too large to handle. Third, 
it should have appeal either in foliage or 
flower, or both, or in manner of 
growth, or in fragrance. In addi- 
tion, it should be amenable to the 
conditions normally found in the 
average home. These do not vary 
as much as you might suppose; 
most people enjoy the same gen- 
eral temperature range, and 
thanks to central heating and air- 
conditioning this can be main- 
tained throughout the year. No 
one enjoys glaring sun indoors, 
nor do they want to turn on electric lights to see 
by in the daytime. Through the use of large win- 
dows, plus curtains or shades, light is increased 
or diminished as necessary for the enjoyment of 
the persons in the house, and plants find pleasing 
the light intensity that suits us best. 

(Soil and watering and feeding, important as they 
are to the well-being of almost any plant, need not con- 
cern us here. They are under the direct control of the 
indoor gardener, and can be adjusted to suit the plants 
needs and preferences; thus, they do not affect our 
choice of house plants.) 

We have discussed what plants should be, or have, in 
order to be good house plants. Let’s say a few words 
about what they should NOT be, or have. They should 
not be temperamental, prone to shed leaves or drop buds 
at the slightest provocation, nor should they require 
undue care in order to grow satisfactorily. Oh, I know 
that many people find great joy in rigging up compli- 
cated heating cables and humidifiers and fluorescent 
fixtures to humor their plants; on occasion, I will pamper 
a “shy bloomer” until it flowers, or slip a pliofilm cover 
over a difficult-to-root cutting, but I have no desire 
(and scant time!) to have every plant I grow challenge 
me constantly. So, in my upinion, a good house plant 
should not act like a prima donna. 

Whereas appearance is important, because house 
plants are so close to us, odor can be equally important, 
and for the same reason. Man learned to deodorize 
skunks before he welcomed them around his premises; 
Woman should learn to de-scent the giant aroids before 
growing them indoors! If a plant lacks any perceptible 
odor, we think nothing of it; if it has a pleasing fra- 
grance, we are charmed by it. But a plant that comes 
into bloom with an odor that sends everyone who doesn’t 
know better in search of the dead rat, then I say it 
doesn’t belong in the house! Yet there are thousands 
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@ Nature must have 
designed the philo- 
dendrons with con- 
temporary interior 
decoration in mind— 
their lines are so right 
for this new, clean 
kind of architecture. 
And yet, no plants 
could possibly have 
more ‘practical reasons 
for being the way they 
are. They’re adapted 
to growing in the 
jungles of Central and 

- --. South America, where 
shade is more plentiful than bright sunshine and protracted 
moist periods can be followed by sudden drouths. And the giant 
types, often growing on trees, are equipped with holes all over 
the leaves so tropical hurricanes can’t whip them to shreds. 

All of this means that the philodendrons are also adapted 
to growing in our homes; that they’ll accept the light in hot 
sun or in dim corners; and that we can forget to water them 
from time to time and get away with it. They'll endure dry air 
or humid, high temperatures or low—even chilly air-condition- 
ing—with agreeable aplomb. Some will live, often grow a little, 
with their stems in a glass of water for months on end. 

But who needs to extoll the virtues of Philodendron oxy- 
cardium, better known as P. cordatum? This is one of the 
sturdiest plants in captivity and, consequently, the most popular 
and widely grown. What’s needed, instead, is to introduce in- 
terior decorators—amateur and professional—to more of the in- 
credibly varied but equally rugged species and varieties that 
number well up into the hundreds, with more new types being 
introduced every year. 

There are two ways to classify the philodendrons. There are 
long-stemmed types that climb and cover jungle trees or indoor 
totem poles, or hang from baskets or wall brackets; and there 
are the non-climbing, “‘self-heading” plants with all the leaves 
emerging from one crown near the soil that become wider 
as they grow, instead of higher. For both types, there are 
species and varieties with solid leaves of varying shapes and 
colors, and others with leaves cut into holes in the center or 
along the edge. So you can select philodendrons according to 
whether you want them to grow up, down, or out—and whether 
you want foliage that’s heavy and solid, or light and airy. 

Make your selection, and pot the plants in any good house- 
plant soil mixture kept (for best results) constantly moist. 
Syringe the leaves occasionally, to keep them fresh and clean. 
Fertilize only sparingly, and repot only when roots have 
jammed the pot and begun to emerge through the drainage hole 
in the bottom. 

Many of the cut-leaf climbers, by the way, will have solid 
leaves unless they have a support to climb on. Pressed fir bark, 
sphagnum-filled totem poles, or rough-barked slabs of tree 
trunk are fine for the aerial roots to sink into. Perhaps your 
plant will arrive, complete with support in pot, as a florist’s gift 
plant. All you have to do, then, is keep the foliage clean and 
the soil moist, and occasionally tie up new tip growth if it 
topples loose. Encourage the roots to attach themselves firmly 
by keeping the support moist, even up-ending the pot and soak- 
ing both totem and plant in water for five to ten minutes. These 
plants are usually in good soil and pots of sufficient size to hold 
the roots for a long time. 

Now, here are just a few of the exotic philodendrons you 
have to choose from; there are many, many more. Solid-leaved 
climbers—P. hastatum, medium-sized arrow-shaped leaves, 
strikingly streaked with cream in the variegated variety; P. 
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Philodendron ‘Burgundy’ 
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sodiroi, deep green leaves of perfect heart shape, mottled with 
lustrous silver; P. verrucosum, shimmering, velvety bronz:-green 
heart leaves with lighter veins, pure emerald on the edge and 
purplish underneath. The ubiquitous P. oxycardium aiso be. 
longs here. But there are two more appealing species of similar 
size and habit —silky-iridescent P. micans, and the more 
delicate, humidity-loving P. andreanum, called Black Gold for 
its near-ebony leaves and yellow veins. Cut-leaved climbers— 
P. radiatum (dubium), heavy leaves cut many times, nearly 
to the mid-vein; P. squamiferum, deeply lobed leaves iooking 
like two pairs of wings; P. pertusum (correctly, Monsterg 
deliciosa), frequent florist plant with huge perforated leaves, 
Solid-leaved self-heading types—P. cannifolium, sword-shaped 
leaves on swollen stems; P. wendlandi, nest-like rosette of long- 
oval leaves with thick midrib; P. undulatum, smaller type with 
arrowhead leaves wavy on the edge; and the hybrid Burgundy 
(illustrated) with red stems and leaves maroon to dark green, 
Cut-leaved self-heading types—P. selloum, leaves deeply lobed 
when young, feather-cut when mature; P. bipinnatifidum, large 
leaves cut into a dozen segments on each side, each segment 
cut again. 


EPISCIAS 


@ Some YEARS AGO, when these 
plants were still new to the 
plant-growing public, the name 
“flame violet” was registered— 
and it caught on because the 
flowers came in flaming colors, 
if not in violet shapes. Today, 
there are also episcias with white, 
yellow and rosy flowers, and 
most un-violet-like foliage in a 
' wide selection of gorgeous pat- 
ieee. j terns, textures and colors. Al- 
though they belong to the same 
family as African violets and gloxinias (Gesneriaceae), the 
kinship is strictly botanical—there is little resemblance. 
Their newer name, peacock foliage plant, seems much 
more descriptive because episcias are equally beautiful with 
or without their tube-shaped, flaring flowers. The leaves are 
an ornate tapestry of luxuriant colors. The mother plant sends 
out strawberry-like runners that root and make new plants as 
they creep over the soil or up a porous support, like a sphag- 
num-filled totem pole. They'll also hang down all around the 
edge of a pot or hanging basket, making a lush foliage drape. 
In some ways, episcias are grown like African violets, and 
in other ways they’re not. They like the same 70-80 tempera- 
ture range, but are much more sensitive to chills. Some will 
even “freeze” at around 50. Keeping humidity above indoor 
average is vital, particularly at flowering time. Some particu- 
larly delicate varieties even need to be provided with a tent 
of plastic, to keep the buds from falling without opening. In 
clear, strong daylight the foliage will keep healthy and fresh- 
colored, but some sunlight is needed to promote flowering. 
Early morning sun is perfect; hot sun nearer to noonday can 
do more harm than good. Episcias thrive under fluorescent 
lights. Soil should be light, porous, and capable of holding 
moisture. Try a mixture of one part garden loam, one part 
sand and two parts peat moss. Keep the soil always slightly 
moist, but never soggy and never completely dry. Repot episcias 
only when the roots have filled the container. Or even better, 
keep fresh plants coming along by potting up rooted plantlets 
from the ends of the runners. Older plants sometimes get 
straggly and bare at the base. Feed a half-strength solution of 
soluble house-plant fertilizer every other week or so, except im- 
mediately after the plant has been repotted or is in fuil flower. 
Selecting the varieties of episcias you like best is mostly 4 
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matter of personal taste. One leaf pattern may please you 
more thin another, or the colors might blend nicely with your 
other pants or with your scheme for interior decoration. 
There’s space here to give you only a random sampling of the 
dozens of varieties available and to whet your appetite for 
more. Red-flowered episcias—The species E. reptans is one 
of the sturdiest and most readily available; its brown-hairy 
leaves are distinctly marked with yellow-green at the center 
and along the veins. Among the hybrids, Acajou has large red- 
brown leaves plated with shining silver; the leaves of Chocolate 
Soldier are large, copper-brown, with silver at the center and 
on the edge; Frosty is a tricolor in medium green, copper, and 
silver; Noel has foliage in pure holiday-green. Pink- or rose- 
flowered episcias—Coral Gables has finely pebbled leaves 
overlaid with bronze; Ember Lace, chocolate variegated with 
white and pink; Pinkiscia was the first pink-flowering hybrid, 
the foliage bronzy green with lighter veins. Yellow-flowered 
episcias—Shiny green-leaved Tropical Topaz is best known; 
Butter Ball is fairly new, with quilted green foliage. White- 
flowered episcias—The species, E. dianthiflora, is almost a 
miniature, with small, velvety, purple-veined leaves; the foliage 
of San Lorenzo is large, soft-hairy, and brownish green. Both 
have large fringed flowers. Blue-flowered episcias—The 
species, E. lilacina, often listed as Fanny Haage, has dark green 
soft-velvet leaves with a Christmas-tree pattern of silvery green 
along the veins; the foliage of Viridis is like emerald green 
plush lightly salted with sparkling silver. Pale blue flowers are 
lightly lavender-tinged. 


cacti and other 


SUCCULENTS es. se 


plants! Nature said, “Go and 
grow in the hot, dry desert,” 
and they did. But they took in 
their leaves, so the arid air 
couldn’t dehydrate and wither 
them; and they thickened their 
stems to store up water and 
food during long drouths. To 
attract attention, they assumed 
weird shapes and many sent 
out big, braggadocio flowers in 
flauntingly bright colors. And 
so they became succulents— 
every member of the cactus 
family, and many in other plant families, too. Some are related 
to the lily, amaryllis or poinsettia, for example. 

Ages of enduring desert hardships have made these plants 
especially easy to grow in the house. You can forget to water 
them for weeks on end, and they won’t mind at all. Hot, dry 
air is just what they’re used to. The smallest possible pots suit 
them. To any average house plant soil add a generous ration 
of coarse sand, fine bird gravel, or chicken grits—plus one 
teaspoon of horticultural lime per six-inch pot—and you have 
perfect potting soil for cacti and other succulents. 

For full flowering and the best of health, give these plants 
lots of sun. Only a few object to the hottest sun of summer. 
And whatever you do, don’t hover over them with the watering 
can. Roots rot when they’re kept constantly moist. Start every 
pot with a good layer of pebbles or broken crock in the bottom, 
to make sure of perfect drainage. And water only when the 
soil has been completely dry for a day or so. This is particularly 
important in winter, when most of these plants take a restful 
siesta, stop growing, and can’t use much water. 

If you want to collect cacti and other succulents, you can 
assemble hundreds upon hundreds of different varieties without 
searching very far and wide. Or, if you want only a few to fit 
into 2 small window garden, you can easily find the most 
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popular types at your florist’s or variety store. Some are cacti 
and some are not; but all need the same or similar growing 
conditions. Aloe—South African succulents forming tight ro- 
settes of very thick, sharply pointed leaves. The smallest are 
two-inch miniatures, the tallest like 50-foot trees. In winter, 
they send up tall spikes or branching clusters of brilliant 
flowers. Leaves of some species are strikingly marked with 
white. Astrophytum—Star-shaped cacti forming a symmetri- 
cal mound neatly divided into sections, each one extending 
slightly into a fluted rib. The flowers are mostly sunny yellow, 
in summer. Cephalocereus—Column-shaped cacti, of which 
the best known is C. senilis, called old man cactus because it 
is completely covered with shaggy, snow-white hair. Crassula 
—Succulent plants, either very low or tall and branching bush- 
lets, with opposite, thick leaves closely packed or spaced along 
the stem. There is wide variety in form and habit. The jade 
plant, C. argentea, with leathery green leaves and pink flowers 
in winter, is surely the most widely grown. Echeveria—Leaves 
are arranged in rosettes, some stemless and close-clustered, 
others loose like garden lettuce. The flowers of some species 
are brilliant and long-lasting. The familiar hen and chicks 
belong to this group. Echinocereus—Hedgehog cacti with 
squat, globe-shaped bodies covered with sharp spines, stemless 
flowers popping out on all sizes. Euphorbia—Succulent rela- 
tives of the poinsettia, immensely varied, mimicing all kinds 
of cacti, of all sizes and shapes. The best-known species is 
probably E. splendens (crown-of-thorns), a spiny, few-leaved, 
shrubby plant with pinhead golden flowers surrounded with 
brilliant red petal-like bracts. Kalanchoe—Mostly small succu- 
lents with stemless or short-stemmed leaves and clusters of gay 
flowers.-K. tomentosa, the fuzzy panda plant, is silvery green 
with red-mahogany stains along the leaf edges. Opuntia— 
Prickly pears, mostly with round, flat, pad-like vertical stems 
that send up new stems, like bunny ears, along the edge. Other 
types are crested, cylindrical, cone-shaped, or tree-like. Sedum 
—Hardy plants of varying shapes, sizes, and habits, often grown 
in rock gardens outdoors, nice in dish gardens indoors. A 
favorite is the trailing S. lineare variegatum, with white-striped 
needle-shaped leaves packed tight all along the stems. 


HOYAS @ House plant enthusiasts are redis- 


covering the grace and beauty of these 
climbing and lax-stemmed vines with 
thick waxy leaves, and how readily 
they will produce fragrant, porcelain, 
star-crowned flowers in a sunny window. 
Now, you can choose from a dozen-odd 
different wax plants that make out- 
standing hanging baskets, climb a lattice 
inside a window frame, or twine up cords like a beaded cur- 
tain. The best-known species is Hoya carnosa, an old-time 
climber with large oval leaves and flattish clusters of dusty- 
pink flowers, each with a deep wine star in its center. In the 
variegated variety, the leaves are irregularly marked with 
cream that tinges pink in hot sun. The named variety ‘Exotica’ 
is similar, except that the pink-tinged cream is in the center. 

Another favorite is Hoya bella, a non-climbing dwarf with 
arching branches set with stiff, pointed, gray-green leaves and 
heavenly white flowers with pink-purple centers. A_ strong- 
growing species is H. australis, with silver-speckled leaves and 
red-crowned pink flowers; H. latifolia (cinnamonum) has oval, 
bronzy leaves with paler veins; H. longifolia shepherdi is a 
curiosity with slim leaves indented in the center so the two 
sides fold almost flat together. 

To grow a hoya to perfection, start with a small plant 
(which may not flower until it has had a year or so to mature). 
Pot it in a light, porous soil mixture; and place it, if possible, 
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in its permanent home—a window where it will get all avail- 
able winter sun but can be shaded at noon in summer. Let it 
stay there with a minimum of disturbance. The hoyas don’t 
like to be hovered over, handled, and constantly moved around. 

Water sufficiently often to keep the soil constantly moist, 
but not soggy wet, in the active spring and summer growing 
season; and just often enough to keep the leaves from drying 
and shriveling during the winter rest period. Misting the 
foliage will help keep it free of dust and increase the percent- 
age of humidity in the air. Fertilize regularly in spring and 
summer. Repot only when the roots come through the drainage 
hole in the bottom of the pot. 

After your hoya flowers, don’t pick off the cluster of knobby 
spurs that remain. A new bloom will appear from each old spur. 


BROMELIADS a pesssoe you aos cn 


sider the top of a pineapple 
particularly pretty. But don’t 
judge its relatives by this ro- 
sette of plain-jane gray-green 
leaves. In foliage and flower, 
the bromeliads are a carnival 
of intense color. They have 
flower formations, leaf patterns, 
and color combinations that 
would probably look unreal on 
an artist’s canvas—but nature 
gets away with it beautifully. 
And, these off-beat designs are 
in complete harmony with contemporary interiors. 

One more virtue recommends bromeliads as house plants— 
they are extremely durable and tolerant of indoor growing con- 
ditions. Temperatures can vary widely (some will even survive 
a touch of frost) with the best range between the usual indoor 
65-80. Humidity need not be particularly high, nor sunlight 
particularly bright. Some will scorch in hot sun; some will keep 
colorful and healthy in bright light with no sun at all. And 
many bromeliads have tightly clasped leaves that form built-in 
reservoirs to hold a constant supply of fresh water that helps 
nourish them and moisten the air around them. 

In their native tropical American jungle, some bromeliads 
are epiphytes—their roots hold them perched on trees where 
they feed on decaying organic matter. Others are terrestrial 
and grow in the soil of the forest or desert floor. With some 
special care, both types can be grown either way in the house 
or greenhouse. They can be potted (porous clay pots are pre- 
ferable) in a mixture of equal parts of peat moss and sharp 
sand, with a generous sprinkling of chopped charcoal or 
shredded fir bark. In potting, double the usual depth of the 
initial layer of pebbles or broken pieces of pot for drainage; 
one thing bromeliads won’t stand is continually wet roots. 

Air-grown, these plants can be mounted on pieces of rough- 
barked wood or tucked into pockets in driftwood. In this case, 
wrap shredded osmunda fiber (used in potting orchids) around 
the roots to keep them moist until they can get a good hold. 
Be sure they’re wired firmly so they can’t slip. And since they 
are growing in a non-nutritive medium, feed them regularly 
—half the package-recommended strength of any balanced 
house plant fertilizer every other week is fine. 

When they have finished flowering, many bromeliads (but 
not all) send out suckers that should be cut off cleanly, potted, 
and rooted. The parent plant will probably wither and die; 
it flowers only once in its lifetime. 

Now, let’s look at just a few of these fascinating plants. 
Hundreds more are available. 

Aechmea—Epiphytes often called “living vase” because the 
winter flower spike comes up through a tallish tube formed 
by the leaf rosette and stands above the leaves like a bouquet 
in a vase of water. The flowers last for many weeks and are 
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followed by long-lasting red berries; then the parent plant 
suckers and dies. The foliage of A. fasciata is powdery blue. 
green, the flowers pink over bright blue bracts. The leaves of 
the variety Foster’s Favorite are deep red-purple and shiny 
as if shellacked; flowers blue to purple. 
Billbergia—Epiphytes that sucker after flowering but don't 
necessarily die. In fact, B. nutans (queen’s tears) will form a 
large colony of tufts of slender, silvery gray leaves. Its nodding 
flowers have green petals edged with violet. B. leptopoda is 
called permanent wave plant for the way its dusty green leaves 
are waved and curled under on the end. Flowers combine 
shades of rose, green, and blue. 

Cryptanthus—Small, low terrestrials called earth stars for 
the starry flowers that peep up from the center of the leaf 
rosettes. These are especially good for window sill growing 
because they keep small and tolerate neglect. They will even 
grow happily in ordinary house-plant potting soil kept on the 
dry side. The most colorful cryptanthus is C. bromelioides 
tricolor with slim, tapering, pointed leaves striped lengthwise 
with creamy white, and edged with shocking pink in good sun, 
C. bivittatus minor grows neat and tidy, its satiny leaves banded 
with pale green and completely overcast with coppery salmon. 
C. zonatus zebrinus is slightly larger, with long wavy leaves 
striped crosswise, zebra-fashion, with mahogany. 
Neoregelia—Terrestrials that come in widely varying con- 
tours and colors, the flowers usually hiding inside the pitcher. 
They’re extremely tolerant of temperature variations and lack 
of sunlight, ask only that the pitchers be kept full of fresh 
water. Best-known species is N. spectabilis, called painted 
fingernail because its metallic leaves are neatly tipped with 
brilliant red. 

Tillandsia—Epiphytes that adapt willingly to growing in 
pots, with foliage rather like the related pineapple but flowers 
like nothing else on earth. Most delightful is the miniature 
T. ionantha, under three inches high, with flat, fan-shaped 
heads formed by overlapping neon-pink bracts, and impudent 
violet flowers. 

Vriesia—Epiphytes with commodious pitchers. They flower 
only once with good sunlight; but the blooms often last as long 
as six months. The most popular species, V. splendens, forms 
a new plant at the center of the leaf-rosette. The foliage is 
blue-green broadly cross-banded with purplish black. The tall, 
slim flower spikes in fiery red and gold give it its popular 
name, flaming sword. 


OXALIS @ These cheerful plants are from 


MTR UMpenNT Ea South Africa and South America. 
Their common characteristics are 
clover-like leaves and buttercup- 
shaped flowers in shades of red, rose, 
pink, purple, yellow and white. Both 
leaves and flowers close up tightly in 
the dark or in hot sun, or when the 
soil is dry. 

Some oxalis grow from bulbs that 
: spend a good part of the year in 
dormant? Others are semi-bulbous, rhizomatous, or fibrous 
rooted and keep green—often, in fact, keep flowering— the 
year around. For all types, a good culture includes: tempet- 
ature no higher than 72, preferably slightly less; fresh aif 
that’s moderately humid; average light, porous house plant 
soil mixture (let it get nearly dry before you water) ; and all 
possible sunlight for the most possible flowers. Repot the non- 
bulbous types only when the roots are crowded in the pot. 
Many non-bulbous oxalis have been favorites for year’. 

O. ortgiesi is upright in growth habit with wine-colored 

foliage and nearly continuous yellow flowers. O. rubra (cras 

sipes) is an easy plant with light green leaves and red-veined 
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pink flowers produced eagerly indoors and in the garden; it 
is hardy outdoors in all but severe areas. O. hedysaroides rubra 
(firefern) is a relative newcomer needing more warmth and 
humidity--a woody shrublet with silky-sheer burgundy-colored 
leaves and sparkling golden flowers. O. peduncularis is larger 
and nearly succulent, with flaming orange flowers. 

Oxalis bulbs should be potted as soon as you receive them, 
five or six to a shallow six-inch pot. Cover the bulbs with one 
inch or less of soil. Keep them barely moist, in a spot that’s 
dark and cool, until green growth appears. Then bring them 
into warmth and sunlight, and water and fertilize regularly 
until the flowering period has finished and the foliage begins 
to look tired. Gradually cut down on water while the leaves 
mature. Then store the bulbs in the pot, or clean and store in 
polyethylene bags, until it is time to start them into growth 
again. Fall- and winter-flowering types can be potted in mid- 
summer; winter- and spring-blooming varieties, in September 
or October. For rosy purple flowers in late summer or early fall, 
get O. bowieana. For extra-large, bright pink flowers in fall 
and winter, choose O. variabilis ‘Grand Duchess.’ O. hirta is a 
graceful basket plant with ferny foliage and glowing rose 
flowers in winter. Among bulbous oxalis that bloom in winter 
and spring, O. cernua (Bermuda buttercup) is beloved for its 
daffodil-yellow gaiety; there is also a double-flowering variety, 
flore pleno. O. incarnata has lilac flowers; O. brasiliensis, rose- 
red. These bulbs, by the way, will multiply in the pot. Separate 
them at storage time, or when repotting at the beginning of a 
new growing season. 


ENGLISH a a 


Hedera helix, are dusted 
most of the widely varied 
ivies offered for indoor 
growing today. And they 
are usually sports (muta- 
tions) produced when the 
white-veined, five-lobed 
leaves of the English ivy 
suddenly decided to change 
color, size or contour; to become ruffled or crested on the edge; 
to drop the five lobes in favor of a heart shape; or to paint 
themselves with silver or gold. Some are sports of sports, mutated 
forms that changed for a second—or even a third or fourth— 
time. Most of these mutants preserve their new form when 
they are propagated by stem cuttings. 

If you don’t love these ivies for their fresh foliage perfection 
alone, perhaps you’ll like the way they spill down gracefully 
from hanging baskets, or sink their roots into some porous sup- 
port and cover it. Use a small-leaved variety in a dish garden; 
or let a more robust one climb the side of the fireplace or hang 
down from the mantle. These are rewarding plants, extremely 
tolerant and easy to grow. 

Culture involves a rock-bottom minimum of care. All ivies 
ask is good daylight (not necessarily sunlight) or artificial light 
of considerable brightness and duration (12-14 hours. daily). 
They keep fresh green when the air is humid and the tempera- 
ture under 65, but they’ll accept more warmth. And you can 
always mist the foliage to clean it and increase humidity. Aver- 
age house-plant soil is fine and should be kept constantly moist. 
Avoid fertilizing when you want slow growth; feed plants 
when you want them to grow fast. To keep ivies more bushy, 
most varieties—but not the naturally self-branching types— 
should have their growing tips pinched out fairly frequently. 

Suggested varieties of English ivy: California Gold, Gold 
Dust, Gold Heart, Glacier, Silver King, Hahn’s Variegated, 
Curlilocks, Fluffy Ruffles, Telecurl, Ivalace, Manda’s Crested, 
Itsy Bitsy, Needlepoint, My Heart, Sweetheart, Tear Drop, 
Shamrock, Fan, Hahn’s Self-Branching, Star, Green Feather, 
Pin Oak, helvetica and marmorata. 
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GERANIUMS 


@ Modern central heat- 
ing has brought us 
many blessings; but it 
has certainly banished 
geraniums to the un- 
heated guest room, or 
cool sun porch or green- 
house. Why would these 
plants flourish and 
flower all winter in old- 
time chilly kitchen win- 
dows, and refuse to do 
the same for us? They 

_ simply can’t take tem- 
peratures that soar much higher than 65. 

But if you have a suitable spot to grow them in, these plants 
will reward you with more brilliant bloom per square inch of 
occupied space than almost any others. And, of course, if you 
haven’t, you can always grow them outdoors in summer. 

By “geraniums” we mean the genus Pelargonium in general, 
and varieties of P. hortorum in particular. These are the upright, 
thick-stemmed, branching plants with scalloped oval leaves 
marked with a horseshoe-shaped zone of brownish green (hence 
the name, “zonal geranium’’) and heavy clusters of large single 
to double flowers in shades of red, salmon, pink, lavender, and 
white. Hundreds of named varieties are available, or you can 
buy them according to color. 


Dwarf geranium ‘Polaris’ 


But if you think this is all the geranium fancier grows, you're 
missing some real riches. There’s a large category of fancy- 
leaf geraniums—zonals with green leaves variegated with 
white; or leaves in shades of brick, brown, bronze, and gold; 
or extra-fancy tricolor combinations. The most brilliant is 
probably ‘Mrs. Velma Cox’ with blending tones of gold, bright 
red, rosy pink, and brown with single salmon flowers. 

And that’s still not all! Zonal geraniums are available also 
as three-inch miniatures and only slightly taller semi-dwarfs. 
The leaves may be small as your thumbnail, but shaped and 
marked—often variegated—like their larger counterparts. Yet 
the flowers are proportionately large. Sometimes a cluster will 
cover the whole plant. Among these miniatures, ‘Imp’ is one 
of the smallest with single peach-pink flowers. ‘Kleiner Liebling’ 
(‘Little Darling’) is a wee one with fine white trimming on 
the edge of the leaf and single pale pink flowers. 

Martha Washington geraniums are varieties of Pelargonium 
domesticum, different from the zonals in many ways. The all- 
green leaves are crisply crinkled by the veins; and the late 
spring flowers are extraordinarily large and plentiful, in flam- 
boyant colors and combinations of colors, often distinctively 
blotched on the upper petals. Several dozen named varieties 
are available. These are favorite Mothers’ Day and Decoration 
Day gift plants, easier to grow to full-flowering perfection in 
the greenhouse than in the house. The small-flowered pansy 
types, like purple-and-white ‘Madame Layal,’ are most likely 
to succeed indoors. After flowering, cut the plant back severely 
and set the pot outdoors in full sun for the summer. Bring it 
back indoors in fall and cut down on watering during the 
winter months. Start weak but regular weekly feedings of 
balanced fertilizer when flower buds first appear. 

Some hobbyists concentrate on the geranium species and 
varieties with scented leaves. They’re slightly less demanding, 
because they’re grown for their aromatic foliage and need less 
sun. Here again you have a wide choice—from the little, bouf- 
fant, ruffled leaves of lemon-scented crispum, (finger-bowl 
geranium) to peppermint-scented P. tomentosum, its large 
leaves upholstered in sheer emerald velvet. For serious col- 
lectors, there are a number of odd and rare species like the 
climbing, yellow-flowered P. gibbosum. 


(Please turn page }) 
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And there’s still one more fascinating group of geraniums— 
the ivy-leaved varieties of Pelargonium peltatum, with long, 
trailing stems angled at the joints and bountiful blooms in sum- 
mer. In California, they’re often planted to cover sunny banks; 
and they’re exquisite in hanging baskets and window boxes. 
‘Galilee’ is an excellent, free-flowering double pink variety; 
‘Charles Monsolet’ is double cerise; ‘Mrs. W. H. Martin’ is 
double orchid. For delicately variegated leaves, choose ‘Sunset’ 
(‘L’Elegante’) that’s tinged with pink when it’s grown dry 
in hot sun; the light lavender flowers are single. 

With a few exceptions, culture for all types of geraniums is 
identical. Temperatures may dip to 45 at night, rise to 65 by 
day—but never higher than 60 for the Martha Washingtons or 
flowering will be delayed. Full sun is needed for full bloom. 
Soil should be slightly heavy and packed firmly about the roots. 
(Some growers add lime if soil is acid.) The plants flower best 
when slightly pot-bound. Over-potting is particularly unwise 
for the dwarfs and miniatures; they stay smaller when their 
root growth is restricted. 

Avoid over-watering geraniums, particularly in winter; let 
the soil dry thoroughly before you moisten it. Fertilize lightly 
but regularly when the plants are in active growth and flower, 
not when they are resting as the Martha Washington and ivy- 
leaved varieties do in winter. 

You can easily keep a constant supply of fresh, young zonal 
geraniums for indoor and outdoor display. Root cuttings in fall 
for flowering outdoors the following summer, in spring for 
winter bloom. But don’t try the old trick of storing the plants 
in winter hung head-over-heels, the roots free of soil, from the 
ceiling of the cellar—unless, that is, the cellar is cool (but not 
freezing) and moist, without furnace heat! 


BEGONIAS 


B Almost everyone has his 
favorite kind of begonia. 
And the various types are 
as different as any members 
of the same family can be— 
which is really quite dif- 
ferent. There are miniature, 
terrarium-size begonias, and 
giants that can top six feet; 
begonias with lots of small, 
round leaves, and those with 
star-shaped or lobed leaves 
a foot across; varieties that 

. grow like little bushes com- 
pletely covered with clusters of colorful blooms, that dangle 
heavy bouquets from the tips of their stems, that send up tall 
stems with airy showers of flowers on top, and that hide their 
flowers under some of the most brilliant foliage in the whole 
world of plants. 

Because of the many variations, begonias don’t fall neatly 
into clear-cut classifications. Generally they are grouped ac- 
cording to types of roots—fibrous-rooted, rhizomatous, and 
tuberous-rooted—and each type is then subdivided into several 
smaller groups. 

Among the fibrous-rooted begonias, the best-known are the 
semperflorens (ever-blooming) or wax begonias with many 
compact branches covered with nearly round, waxy green 
leaves and flowers all over, at intervals throughout the year. 
The old-fashioned single-flowering varieties are still popular 
for window boxes and semi-sunny garden borders. Today’s in- 
door favorites are the semi-double (thimble or crested) and 
double (rosebud or camellia) hybrids with foliage rich green, 
bronzy, or mahogany-red. These begonias are juicy, like suc- 
culents, and their soil should be allowed to become nearly dry 
before it is watered. For fullest flowering, they need all avail- 
able sun in winter. all but the hottest in summer. 


The cane-stems make up another popular group of fibrous- 
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Begonia masoniana 


rooted begonias, called angel-wing because the lopsided le; an 
are shaped like, and hang like, wings. They have sturdy stems 
with swollen, widely spaced joints and may begin while quite | 
small to drip heavy clusters of large flowers. These, too, resent — 
constant moisture in the soil and will quickly drop their lower 

leaves. Pinching out the growing tips occasionally will keep 

them more compact and attractive. 

The hairy-leaved begonias (hirsute) are also mostly fibroys. 
rooted and wear a coat of bristly or velvety hair on their leaves 
and outside the flower petals. To complete the fibrous-rooted 
types, there are those that trail beautifully in hanging baskets, 
and a great number of unclassifiable “odd and rare” types, 

In rhizomatous begonias, the rhizome is a thick, scarred 
root-stem that creeps over the soil (not through it) and sends 
down somewhat shallow roots. From the top of the rhizome, 
leaf- and flower-stems grow up out of the “eyes.” The blooms 
generally appear high above the foliage in late winter or spring, 

Rex begonias are also mostly rhizomatous. But they are 
known and grown as a separate class because their main at- 
traction is foliage of gorgeous colors and patterns. As a rule, 
they require more warmth and humidity than most other 
begonias, but much less sunlight—often none at all. 

The best-known tuberous begonias are the summer-flowering 
aristocrats for semi-sunny garden beds. For indoor growing, 
there are also the semi-tuberous ‘‘maple leaf” species and their 
hybrids; and the winter-flowering tuberous types (called 
Christmas begonias) usually sold as florists’ gift plants. These 
require cooler temperatures (60 to 65 degrees) and are not too 
easy to grow in the home. 


Six Types of Begonias 


ANGEL-WING 
“Lucerna’ 


RHIZOMATOUS 
*Maphil’ 
‘White Christmas’ 


With few exceptions, begonias are quite happy with ordinary 
indoor growing conditions. Average temperatures can vary from 
60 to 75 degrees, humidity need not be exceptionally high—but 
very hot, dry air may cause leaves to become dry and crisp 
on the edge. Flowering varieties need sunlight, all you can give 
them in winter; summer shading only when heat is intense. Any 
good non-alkaline soil mixture is suitable, and soil should (ex- 
cept for indicated types) be kept always moist but not soggy: 

Hundreds of different begonias are available from your 
florist or garden center, many more from mail-order suppliers. 
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HOLIDAY DESIGNS 


November, 1961 


by M. Benz 


(author of Free Form: Interpretive Design and Flowers: Their 
Creative Designs and founder-director of the Benz School of 
Floral Design, Houston, Texas) 

Presenting a collection of holiday flower 
design classics created especially for 
FLOWER and GARDEN. 


Flowers from the florist, brightening 
many a home around holiday time, offer 
possibilities unlimited to the gifted ar- 
ranger. Here in a variety of clear glass 
containers artist Benz has created prac- 
tical designs using materials available 
commercially at this festive season. 


Thanksgiving 
Hurricane 
Shade 


A Mexican bath board 
holds the hurricane 
chimney filled with 
fruit and nuts. Gladi- 
olus, chrysanthe- 
mums and carnations 
in yellow, bronze and 
apricot add the floral 
motif. Mechanics: 
The floral elements 
are placed in Oasis 
which is in a small 
pie pan to the rear of 
the globe. 


See following page 





A Gift of Flowers (above) 

The cluster of grapes and permanent fruit form the focal point 
for the asymmetrical design of peach colored stock blossoms. 
Carnations sweep across in a diagonal line completed by the ivy 
branch. Mechanics: Chicken wire mesh in a ball the size of the 
opening is held by a cross of number 16 wire folded over the edge 
of the vase. 

Bells are Ringing (upper center) 

Silver bells appear to be held in place with the red ribbon bow 
and cluster of grapes. Gladiolus and ‘Christian Dior’ roses flow 
out onto the table. Mechanics: Two strong wires (wrapped) sus- 
pend bells in place by spring tension against top of globe. Oasis 
in the bells provides water. Wire mesh holds Oasis in bells. 
Oriental Line (at right) 

The unusual container having an elliptical shaped lip lends itself 
to the line arrangement. Fuji chrysanthemums continue the line 
of the vase with an accent of graceful English ivy. The stems 
within the vase are as important to the design as the flowers. 
Mechanics: Number 18 wire, wrapped in green floral tape, bent 
in U shape, binds stems at upper edge of container and is then 
folded over edge. Adhesiveness of the tape holds it in place. 


Containers by West Virginia Glass Co.; 
‘Christian Dior’ roses furnished by Star Roses. 
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Byzantine Christmas Cone (above) 

The large globe encloses the Christmas cone-tree of pink carnations and red 
‘Christian Dior’ roses alternated in formal pyramidal fashion, terminating with 
the tall candle. The Byzantine period used cones in floral motifs. Mechanics: 
Oasis on a pin frog at center of globe furnishes water, supports flowers. 


With a Modern Line (upper right) 

The tall compote of clear glass on a silver reflector is complemented by the 
dramatic vertical line of ‘Christian Dior’ roses and green Fuji mums. Aspi- 
distra leaves restate the line. Mechanics: A pin frog holds flowers in place. 


Serenity (at right) 

This thoughtful arrangement creates a serene setting for a madonna and child. 
The crescent pattern symbolizes heaven. ‘Christian Dior’ roses are for love; 
soft pink carnations add a delicate texture note. The footed chimney gives 
feeling of aloofness. Mechanics: The madonna is on an inverted pin frog 
Placed back of one holding the flowers. Rose and foliage hide the mechanics. 
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From a healthy plant in active growth, cut firm, 
mature (not old) leaves with about two inches of 
stem. Nearly fill a shallow pot with a light, porous 
rooting medium like vermiculite or perlite; moisten 
it thoroughly; let excess water drain off. With a label 
or pencil, make a hole and insert the stem end about 
one-half inch deep. Firm the medium around the 
stem end so the leaf stands almost upright. 


When the new leaves are half the size of the old 
one from which they grew, the little plants are ready 
to be separated. Leaving them to grow together in 
one pot would result, eventually, in a crowd of 
plants, each struggling to smother the other. The 
original leaf has now fulfilled its function. It can be 
discarded, or re-inserted as in Step 1, to produce a 
new crop of plantlets. 
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Set the pot in a warm, light (but not sunny) place, 
Keep the rooting medium moist but not soggy wet, 
(Bottom-watering by setting the pot up to its rim in 
a container of lukewarm water is least likely to 
disturb the stems, most likely to moisten thoroughly, 
Drain off all excess water.) In a few weeks, roots 
will have grown out from the end of the stem and 
new plants will be developing. 


i 


’ ee 


be. 


Support the young plants with fingers held across 
the top of the pot. Turn the pot upside down, and 
tap the edge against a table or shelf so the plants 
slip out easily. Holding the old leaf between thumb 
and forefinger of one hand, take a new leaf between 
fingers of the other hand — and tug, very slowly 
and gently, unti! the roots pull free of those of the 
other plants. Repeat until all are separated. t 
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Fill a two-inch pot with soil mixture. Lay the rooted 
stem on top, the leaf supported by the edge of the 
pot. Sprinkle soil over the roots, firming it down 
very gently. Try not to bury or bruise the tiny new 
plants. Moisten pot and soil, and replace in the 
light, protected spot where rooting was first begun. 
Keep soil moist but not muddy. Water only when it 
feels dryish to the touch of your fingers. 


At last you have brand new African violet plants 
ready to start life on their own! Some are larger, 
have larger root systems, than others; but all will 
(with some pampering at first) grow into replicas 
of the parent plants — with the same vigor and 
habit, same type of leaf, same size, color and con- 
tour of flower. The more soil remaining around the 
roots, the less the transplanting shock. 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS 


FROM CUTTINGS 


BY ELVIN McDONALD 


In a few more weeks, tiny ‘‘mouse-ear’’ African violet 
leaves will push their way up from the roots at the 
base of the stem. Each of these first leaves is the 
beginning of a new plant. Continue to keep soil moist, 
the pot away from chilling drafts and hot sun. Do 
not remove the old leaf. The babies are not yet big 
enough to be separated and begin an independent 
life without nourishment from the mother leaf. 


Plant each young African violet in its own two-inch 
pot nearly filled with an airy light soil mixture. Spread 
out the roots and cover them with soil up to (but not 
over) the crown — the point where leafstems join 
in a rosette. Firm soil lightly over the roots. Moisten 
pot and soil. Keep the new plants away from drafts 
and shaded from sun until new growth shows that 
they are settled and heading toward maturity. ¢ 
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IDEAS 

FOR 

A 
GARDENING 
CHRISTMAS 


For several months, 
F&G’s Christmas-conscious 
editors have shopped the 
country over for ideas 
about gifts for people who 
garden. Here is a picture 
list of 30 of the best, 
chosen to appeal to a 
variety of interests, and at 
modest prices. This col- 
lection might help you with 
your shopping—and give 


you ideas to add to your 


own ‘‘want list,’’ too. 
BY CAROLYN WHITE 


A touch of old-fashioned Christmases 
comes with this handmade crystal par- 
tridge berry bowl, filled with red partridge 
berries, rattlesnake plantain, lichens, 
sphagnum and other mosses. $5 ppd. 
from A. E. Allgrove Nursery, 281 R 
Woburn St., No. Wilmington, Mass. 


Functional as well as ornamental, the 
Highland Lantern planter will add charm 
to patio, kitchen or any other room in the 
house. Riveted steel construction, 26 
inches high and 20 inches ir diameter. 
Top removes for easy insertion of flowers. 
Comes in black or white. Bracket included. 
$6.98 ppd. Highland Designs, 422 W. 
Highland, Carthage, Mo. : 


This lovely Christmas cactus with festive red blossoms will be quite a con- 
versation piece. It’s artificial but you have to touch it to believe it! In white 
pot, approximately ten inches high. $5.95 ppd. from Constance Spry, 507 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The next best thing to an orange grove is a miniature orange tree that 
yields fragrant blossoms and miniature fruit all year. Average height at 
shipping time, 18 to 24 inches. Comes in six-inch plastic container and special 
cardboard box so tree can’t be damaged or soil can’t come away from roots. 
Often arrives with nearly ripe fruit, green fruit and fragrant flowers. $6.95 
ppd. Bit of Florida, Inc., P.O. Box 3305, West Hollywood, Fla. 


The Herb Garden Lazy Susan will delight a good 
gardener-cook! In maple or white pressed wood with 
five white styrene pots, planting soil and seeds for 
three plantings of sweet basil, chives, marjoram, sum- 
mer savory and chervil. $7.95 ppd. from Taylor Gifts, 
226 W. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


A basket of holly makes a lovely Christmas re- 
membrance. Fresh English holly is arranged in an at- 
tractive rattan basket 14 x 12 x 3 inches. Basket can 
be used all year for cut flowers and fruit. $6.25 ppd. 
Northwest Corner Store, Dept. FL, Longview, Wash. 
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House plants are on the go with these Roll-A-Plant Wheels. Ball bear- 
ing wheels on brass-finished wrought iron will not mar floors or carpet. 
Move heavy plants and other objects up to 150 Ibs. Eight inches in 
diameter, $4.25 ppd. The Hitching Post, Dept. F., Sea Cliff, L. I., N. Y. 
Indoor gardeners will prize this new plant tower for displaying house 
plants. Walnut pole is topped with a finial of brass and firmly supported 
on a brass plated weighted base. Clear plastic holds flower pots. Total 
size, 38 inches high, base 11 inches diameter. Comes with five ceramic 
pots in black or white webbed finish. $19.95. Shipped express collect. 
Colorific House, P.O. Box 325, Evansville 4, Ind. 





















This wooden rolling pin planter is 
something different, and a clever gift 
idea. Finished in early American, it holds 
an antiqued metal liner for plants. Total 
size, 17 x 5 inches. $5.95 from Sleepy 




























con- Hollow Gifts, 1037 Crane Drive, Falls ‘ = 
hite Church, Va. ; Flower arrangers will welcome this 
SOP i een Saar pw Bowl fine quality white ceramic window vase. 
i ; 

should suit the most discriminating floral ae ee ee na 
that designer. Made of hand polished bronze ee 
t at with baked enamel finish to protect it py aa Atco tie oie eden Dil, 
ecial from tarnishing. Locked-in flower holder 909 oe nadh Ge tenon Mich : 
cots. comes out when the bowl is not used for o : f . 
6.95 flowers. Comes gift wrapped at $5.95 


from Franklin J. Scott, Dept. D-47, 
Farmington, Wash. 


good This colonial herb chart will be an at- 
with tractive and useful addition to any 
5 for kitchen. It shows over 100 listings of 
sum: major herbs and spices and how to use 
Sifts, them. Beautifully colored with pine 


frame. 14 x 18 inches. $4.50 from The 
Blue Barn, Box 444, Villanova, Pa. 





5 re- 

n at- 

can 

ppd. A favorite house plant will decorate 

lash. this reproduction of an old-fashioned Perfect for a gift exchange, these 














lamp holder. Satin black castings. Three 
inches high, extends seven inches. Plant 
holders are four and one-half inches in 
diameter. $1.50 each or $2.50 a pair. 
Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, Brimfield 
Turnpike, Sturbridge. Mass. 
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miniature trellises are useful for house 
plant vines, or some weak-kneed plant 
that needs a strong support. Made of 
brass, they will not rust. 12-inch size, 
79c; 15-inch size, 89c and 18-inch size, 
99c ppd. John A. Erickson, 535 Calder 
St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


This fiberglass window box with 
wrought iron supports has many 
decorative possibilities. It comes in 
light green, tan or coral pink, 9 
inches wide, 8 inches deep; can 
also be used as patio planter. 36- 
inch size with two brackets, $11.95. 
Other sizes also available. Small 
shipping charge on delivery. Beryl’s, 
1124 Fifth St., Bristol, Tenn. 

What could be more appropriate 
for a gardener than this set of 
hand tools? Each is approximately 
12 inches long with ebony-black 
handles, heavy chrome-polished 
blades. $2.98 ppd. Nel-King Prod- 
ucts, Dept. FL-111J, 811 Wyandotte, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

A redwood hanging basket is the 
perfect gift for a garden in the air. 
See last June’s issue of Flower and 
Garden for plants appropriate for 
your climate. Basket won't rot, 
holds moisture, has rustless fittings. 
12 x 7 inches. $4.50 ppd. Add 35c 
if west of the Mississippi. Jupiter 
Mfg. Co., Box 297, Kearny, N. J. 
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Gloves, garden scissors and a 
basket—and the flower arranger is 
off to the garden. The washable 
Soft-Touch gloves come in attractive 
figured pastel colors. 98c at most 
garden stores. Brookville Glove Co., 
Brookville, Pa. The razor-sharp gar- 
den scissors—the lemoto—in the 
traditional style of Japanese flower 
arranging shears, are useful for 
flower gathering and light pruning. 
Attractively boxed. $2.75 ppd. Con- 
noisseur Garden and Home Co., 
2815 Alaskan Way, Seattle 1, Wash. 
The flower carry-all basket is ideal 
for taking the necessary materials 
to flower shows. Large 10 x 6 x 9 
inch compartment is for mechanics 
and two round 9 x 5 inch compart- 
ments are for flowers. Good also 
for a picnic basket. $8.95 ppd. 
Floral Arts, Box 394, Highland Sta- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. 
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This 8-foot 
folding garden 
trellis of weather. 
resistant red. 
wood expands 
to accommodate 
rambler roses 
and other climb- 
ers. Makes a 
nice divider for 
patio. $3.98 
from Lord George 
Ltd., 12am 


Broadway, F&G 
121, New York 
ie N. 7. 
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A gift for practical gardeners, the 
Snap-Cut pruner is excellent for general 
pruning and thinning. The blade is 
cutlery steel, precision ground, has slic- 
ing action for easy cutting. Comes with 
pruning guide. $3.25 at most garden 
stores. Seymour Smith and Son, Inc., 
Oakville, Conn. 











A copy of The Gardener’s Reminder by 
Dorothy H. Jenkins is a must for ardent 
gardeners on your list. An engagement 
calendar with week-to-week suggestions and 
timely hints, it has over 50 black and white 
photographs of beautiful garden scenes. 
$1.50. Available at many bookstores or write 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Park Avenue So., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Wrens will look forward to raising families 
in this plastic wrenhouse. Its round beehive 
design has a one-piece leakproof roof and 
three telescoping sections that can be ex- 
tended and locked into place. The bottom 
section can be turned inside out or removed 
for cleaning. $1.95 ppd. from Pal Tool Co., 
6025 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 
Birds will express delight over the real cedar 
log filled with peanut butter and seed mix- 
ture. $1.75 ppd. from Blair’s, 25 De Russey 
Lane, Cornwall, N. Y. 









































BIRD SONGS 
IN. YOUR GARDEN 
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Songs of best-loved birds are captured 
on this long-playing high fidelity record 
that will delight bird watchers the year 
around. A beautiful color booklet which 
describes the birds’ plumage, habits and 
calls comes with the record. $5.95 in 
many bookstores and record shops, or by 
mail from Cornell University Records, 124 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

For a gift to the birds, or anyone who 
appreciates them, consider this bird bath 
with fountain. It is made of ornamental 
iron with porcelain enameled bowl 1614 
inches across, two inches deep; will not 
rust or break. Fountain attachment screws 
to garden hose. $6.95 plus 45c handling 
charge. Downs and Co., Evanston, Ill. 

Barbecue fans will have fun with the 
hors d’‘oeuvres hibachi. This table-size 
model is 614 x 5 inches. It is cast iron 
with nickel-plated grill, has air vent doors 
and thick wood base. Burns charcoal. 
Complete with package of bamboo 
skewers. $3.98 ppd. from Patio Sales, 
Box 25, Highland Park, Ill. 
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FOR 

A 
GARDENING 
CHRISTMAS 


These decorative and useful 
lamps add a nautical motif to 
patio or recreation room. Five-inch 
base has double thick cork deco- 
rated with manila rope. Fish 
net cordage holds the chimney. 
Height 11 inches. Red, natural or 
green. $5.95 a pair. Camalier and 
Buckley, 1141 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Everyone we know, _ including 
Santa himself, will be delighted 
with these maple treats. Attractive 
gift box contains 12 oz. jar of 
maple butter, half pint of maple 
syrup, 5 ozs. of maple sugar and 
14 |b. box of maple candy. $6.75. 
Putney Nurseries, Inc., Putney, Vt. 



































HE ARTLAN For many years, gardeners in the 

Heart of Mid-America have been 

y using various mulches to winter-protect plants. When 

we do not have snow cover, 12 to 18 inches of frost is 

Stanley not unusual in our area. A five- or six-inch mulch 

of oak sawdust or composted oak leaves applied 

McLane over the root areas of rhododendrons helps them 

retain soil moisture which is essential to prevent 

the plants from being damaged by winds, especially during a 
dry, open winter. 

American holly, the Japanese hollies and other broadleaf 
evergreens should also be mulched. A heavy mulch around 
these plants usually prevents the deep penetration of frost so 
that a considerable portion of the root system can still function 
in supplying some moisture to the exposed foliage. A mulch 
also tempers the effect of a sudden drop in temperature which 
often causes severe damage. 

The truly hardy, well-established perennials do not need 
to be mulched. These include peonies, phlox, hemerocallis, 
dictamnus, irises, asters, Oriental poppies, hostas, columbines, 
coreopsis, platycodons, lythrums and physostegias. Tender 
biennials or perennials of questionable hardiness (many chrys- 
anthemums, for example) should be wintered in a cold frame. 

Perennials planted in fall are subject to severe injury, us- 
ually in the spring, by heaving of the plants as a result of 
rapid alternate freezing and thawing. Frequently in spring 
the ground will freeze a couple of inches deep at night and 
thaw out in the morning. Plants which have not become estab- 
lished are often lifted completely out of the ground where 
they soon dry out and die. A mulch consisting of loose airy 
material such as prairie hay, straw or excelsior over such 
plants will slow down the process of freezing and thawing and 
thus aid in saving the plants. 

Roses in this area have been protected from severe winter 
killing by mounding soil about eight inches high around the 
stems of the plants. This soil for mounding should be from a 
source other than that in the bed between the rose plants. 
Some experimental rose gardens have had fine success with a 
six-inch mulch of ground corncobs over the entire bed. Saw- 
dust has been successfully used in the St. Louis area experi- 
mental rose gardens. Ground tobacco stems have also done 
a good job of mulching roses in our area. The type of ma- 
terial used in any mulching operation depends upon its local 
availability and cost. 


NORTH Here, as everywhere, winters va’y from 


year to year and from area to area Winter 
B can be long, it can be short; it can be relativ ty mild, 
it can be bitter. There are winters with hea.y snows 
Robert A. and with little snow. Winter can cc.ne very 
early and suddenly; it can be late aiid come 
Phillips gradually. In addition, winters in the ) orth-are 
accompanied by all the varied hazards o! weather 

that account for injury and winter killing of plants. 

Gardeners in the North therefore, must protect their plants 
from all kinds of hazards—drying winds, drouth, :unscald. 
sudden and extreme changes in temperatures, excessive 
moisture, lack of snow cover, winter thaws and intense cold, 
Because of these many unfavorable winter conditions only 
hardy perennials, biennials and bulbs should be atiempted 
to be overwintered in the garden. And these should be given 
a protective mulch consisting of at least six inches of tree 
leaves or marsh hay placed soon after winter starts (usually 
some time in November). Frost should have penetrated a few 
inches into the soil and temperatures should have dropped 
to 15 degrees before protective mulches are applied. These 
should be removed as soon as winter is over (usually not until 
early April). Most varieties of garden chrysanthemum can- 
not be relied upon to survive winter here even with the pro- 
tective mulch mentioned. To be sure of their over-wintering, 
dig a clump of each kind and store in a cold frame (could be 
a temporary one made with boards set on edge), cover with 
leaves or hay 12 inches deep when freezing weather occurs, 
and keep this mulch dry by covering it with a sheet of water- 
proof paper. 

Shrub type evergreens, especially newly planted ones and 
all new plantings of trees and shrubs should be mulched the 
same as garden plants. The trunks of young, smooth-barked 
trees and all newly planted ones should be wrapped with a 
spiral wrap (purchased from your nursery or garden store) 
to protect them from sunscald and rodents. 

The standard method for wintering garden roses is to hill 
soil over the base of the plant about a foot high in late 
October and cover with a 12- to 24-inch mulch of leaves or 
hay after freezing weather. Canes are tied together at the 
top or bent over and covered. Canes of climbers are laid ona 
cushion of leaves and then covered with leaves or hay. Open 
end cans containing poison mouse bait should be placed next 
to the canes. 


HOW TO PREPARE YOUR 


Do you have trouble adjusting to winter’s cold 
blasts? Your plants do, too! Above, FLOWER 
and GARDEN’S regional editors present a focus 
feature that brings winter problems down to 
your own locality. At right, Malcolm Shurtleff of 
the University of Illinois goes into the com- 
monest kinds of winter injury, and how to pre- 
vent them. 


By Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
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Winter injury to trees and shrubs varies from 
complete killing to twig blight and dieback, root and 
bud killing, frost cracks, limb or trunk cankers, winter 
sunscald, leaf scorching of evergreens, crown or collar 
rot, “little leaf,” and other abnormalities. 

These injuries may weaken or wound plants, leading 
to attack by insects or disease. 

Trees and shrubs growing in sunny, windy locations 
or in poorly drained soils may be injured by low tem- 
peratures, alternate freezing and thawing, or drying 
winter winds and sun. Plants overfed late in the season 
with a fertilizer high in nitrogen, or those still actively 
growing in late fall, are most commonly injured. 
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SOUTHWEST Winter protection in this area 

is not a major problem owing to 

B our relatively mild temperatures. However, there is an 

occasional sudden low dip in temperature. Hot-cold 

Robert H. extremes in very short periods give our area 

the most concern. 

Rucker In the western part of this section, drying winds 

howl across the plains and constitute the major 

threat to gardens. As a result, practically every garden is 

enclosed with some type of fence or wall to break the wind 
and prevent the loss of the soil by wind erosion. 

Light mulches of strawy manure that are kept moist give 
adequate protection to most plants at ground level. A two- 
inch layer of shredded manure provides just the right heat 
for pansies to bloom all winter! 

Roses, one of the major plant groups, are treated in a 
variety of ways. The general practice is a slight hilling up 
(four to five inches). This is followed by an application of 
strawy manure to fill the valleys created by putting the soil 
up around the plants. This manure should be kept moist 
to keep it from blowing. Late winter drops in temperature 
that come after roses have started to bud are a real problem. 
Large paper sacks may be pulled over each plant and the ends 
covered with loose soil. This will protect roses for several 
days. A fine mist sprayed over the whole will cause a sheet of 
ice to form which further insulates the plants. Plastic bags 
from dry cleaners will make just as effective a covering. 

A limited amount of sunscald occurs on newly planted 
trees, or those less than two years out of the nursery. Wrapping 
with burlap strips or tree-wrap made for this purpose will pre- 
vent this damage. Often, newly set smaller plants can be 
protected by placing a board or shingle on the south and west 
side of them to break the wind or cast a shadow. 

The most damage occurs in this area through sudden and 
extreme changes in temperatures. A 40-degree drop in 24 
hours occurred in Norman, Oklahoma, last February. What 
protection can man provide for plants against this? Very 
little. Nature usually gives a big assist in the form of snow or 
sleet that insulates the soil surface and the plants. 

The best overall protection that man can provide is ade- 
quate water at all times. Dry freezes penetrate the soil and 
cause extensive damage to the roots and death of the plant can 
result. Moisture in any form is good protection against ex- 
treme winter conditions. 


EAST Winter protection varies all over our area— 
even from one garden to the next; what works 
By one year may be a failure the next. It’s always a gamble! 
Adequate soil drainage is very important, especially 
Victor H, ‘towards spring. Installation of lines of agri- 
cultural drain tile may be required. 
Ries Frequent freezing and thawing damage many shal- 
low-rooted plants and newly planted ones. A two- 
to three-inch mulch will often reduce this type of damage. 
Any available organic material may be used. However, plants 
with green tops (foxgloves, for example) may be rotted by 
covering the leaves themselves. Shading alone with evergreen 
branches may be sufficient to save them. Mulching is best not 
done until after the ground freezes. In most instances, the 
greatest advantage of a mulch comes after early January. 

Wind does more harm than suspected. Wrapping with 
burlap is ugly but often effective for evergreens and broad- 
leaf evergreens. It is less unsightly to plant out of wind in the 
lee of a house or twiggy shrub or evergreen that can take it. 

Mounding soil around roses is a nuisance, but usually pays 
off. Try chopped corn cobs or peat. Lack of drainage, how- 
ever, is the cause of much damage when heavy soils have to 
be used. 

Trees planted within the last year have not become suf- 
ficiently established to withstand winter sun and wind on 
trunks. Wrap with burlap or sisal paper from the ground to 
the branches. Leave this on for two years. To control borers, 
paint trunks with DDT, mixed in water to the consistency 
of coffee cream. 

Climbing roses can be protected in colder climates by bury- 
ing the tops or wrapping in straw, covered with burlap, if 
you can take the unsightly mummies. 

Some tender plants such as blue and pink hydrangeas 
(H. macrophylla) may be covered with leaves held in place 
by chicken wire. 

Since winter drying kills many plants, water very heavily 
during November until soil is soaked to a depth of at least 
12 inches. This practice alone may save many evergreens and 


other plants. 

Hardy flowers received too late for planting in the garden 
can be potted, or planted in a cold frame. Cover them with 
a four- to eight-inch layer of straw or oak leaves. Small 
seedlings and recently rooted cuttings are best left in their 
flats or pots, sunk in the soil of a cold frame and covered 


with a thick airy mulch. (Please turn page }) 


GARDEN FOR WINT 


Kinds of winter injury fall into two main categories, 
frost injury and winter killing. 

Frost: Severe injury or death results from freezing tem- 
peratures in the fall before plants are “hardened” by 
periods of moderate cold. Twigs may die back or entire 
trees and shrubs may be killed. Injury is most common 
on young plants with thin, smooth bark which continue 
active growth late in the fall. 

Winter Killing: The type and severity of injury caused 
by low winter temperatures varies with the species, 
variety and age of plant, degree of dormancy, state of 
Vigor, soil moisture, type and condition of root system, 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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WES Farm windbreaks are an important asset in 
making it easier to grow good gardens in the 
B High Plains. Windbreaks reduce winds all the year 

y which cause drying of plants. In addition, they catch 

Leonard A. snow. Proper planning of tree belts is 

necessary so that snow piles in the right 
Yager places; good snow cover is a real asset to perennial 
plants, not to mention the extra moisture it stores 
up for the garden. 

Temporary windbreaks (snow fences or rows of sunflowers, 
for example) serve similar purposes. A cover of twigs and 
branches, or a rough plow job in fall can serve to catch more 
snow and protect tender perennials. 

The West’s special problems include protection against 
dry, open winters, intense cold, sunscald, drying winds and 
hot-cold extremes. Protect against dry, open winters by 
thorough watering of trees and shrubs in late fall or winter. 
Shingles for small plants, or burlap covers supported on poles 
for larger ones, serve as wind barriers to protect new plants 
just set out in the past growing season. 

To combat intense cold, plant only hardy varieties recom- 
mended for this area. Good snow cover reduces damage; 
mulches help, as does complete covering with soil, such as is 
done with raspberry and rose canes. 

Protect fruit trees susceptible to sunscald by the use of 
low-branching methods of training and pruning. Grow orna- 
mental trees to bush form if they are prone to sunscald. 
Wrapping with kraft paper, whitewashing the bark, and 
board covers to protect the southwest part of exposed trunks 
are other helpful practices. Damage occurs usually in late 
winter. 

Break drying winds by the use of windbreaks; rely on 
mulches, and don’t overlook the use of anti-desiccants such 
as Wilt Pruf. To fight hot-cold extremes, again, rely on 
mulches; remember that north and east slopes are less change- 
able than south and west ones. 

Tender roses like hybrid teas must be covered in this area 
for best results. Do not prune canes in fall. Mound crown 
of plant with soil to six inches. Place wire fence around plant; 
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tie canes if necessary. Fill fences to a height of 12 jng 
with hay, straw or leaf litter. Canes will stick out beyond g 
mulch, and will winterkill, but they offer protection to 
lower part of the plant. Cover tender climbing rose g 
entirely with soil, as you would raspberry canes. ’ 

For the few broadleaf evergreens that are successfully grows 
here, the wooded, shaded site usually chosen will offer he 
kind of winter protection needed. 

Cover tender biennials and perennials with straw or ma 
grass. Apply in late fall after a few light frosts. 

A mulch cover is recommended for tender bulbs and for 
late-planted tulips to help them make a good root system be 
fore the soil freezes deeply. Planted early in the fall, tulips, 
squills, grape hyacinths and many lilies normally require to 
mulch protection. If growth tends to start too early in spring 
don’t be hasty in removing mulch. 


MID-SOUT Southland. We have very little work 


By for winter protection of our plants, and few days hat 
we cannot actually get out and do a bit of gardening 
Minnie Hall such as pulling out wild winter 
loosening the soil around our hardy planigy 
Brown edging the borders and many other easy and pleas 
ure-filled tasks. 

As to protection from the cold, there are a few things to do 
The most important is to protect evergreens (especially the 
broadleaf ones) from dry spells. When a hard freeze is pre 7 
dicted, water the ground if it is dry, and spray the leaves of 
camellias with water (this insulates the buds and leaves). All 
winter we can have camellias in bloom, and if the buds ate 


Grateful are we who live in # 


covered with this mist, which sometimes forms a sheet of ice 
over them, as soon as it turns warmer, the buds swell and the 
beauty comes back. When the cold has killed banana plants, 
saw them off with a pruning saw and give a heavy mulch of 
pine straw (needles) or peat moss. They will return next spring. 

Of course, all tender bulbs, corms and tubers should be 
dug and stored. 

Winter here is a beautiful season with its camellias, nan- 
dinas, hollies, pyracanthas and yaupons. ¢ 
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Evergreens are watered well and then (after freeze-up) given a leaf mulch to prevent alternate freezes and thaws 
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PLANT YOUR OWN BIRD SANCTUARY 


By Jean Cowles 


Attracting birds to the home garden takes special 
planning and planting which pays off in the extra 
life and color birds bring to a garden. Bird watching 
is an interesting hobby which can be followed right in 
the back yard. And, in return for what you provide for 
them, birds will do useful work for you. They will eat 
harmful insects, caterpillars, grasshoppers, gypsy moths 
and weed seed. But to keep birds in the garden, there 
must be some other food, water (either a bird bath or 
small pool) and safe nesting places. 

Since birds eat both seeds and fruit, their corner 
should provide some of each of these. Annual flowers 
like zinnias, sunflowers, poppies and portulacas, if al- 
lowed to stand after frost until their seeds dry out, will 
be popular with birds. Any of the following trees will 
provide seeds for them: cedar, alder, larch and birch. 
They will enjoy the berries of the Boston ivy and the 
haws of climbing roses. Shrubs which offer food to birds 
are honeysuckle, barberry, cotoneaster, elderberry, 
rugosa rose, bayberry, dogwood, viburnum, spice bush, 
ink berry, winter berry, flowering crab apple, yew and 
laurel. Birds nest in thickets of vines and bushes where 
growth is dense. If you care to let one corner of the 
garden grow wild, there will be more birds to watch. 
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Fruit trees, apple, pear and cherry, will draw birds 
for the insects which are found in them. The insects 
which winter in the bark of these trees will attract 
woodpeckers and nuthatches in cold weather. 

The best nesting trees for birds are the conifers, those 
evergreen trees with needle-like leaves, such as fir, 
spruce, hemlock, cedar and pine. Because of their dense 
growth they afford thick protection for nests. Birds like 
robins, barn swallows, phoebes and chimney swifts will 
nest around buildings and others will make homes in 
holes in trees. A few bird boxes in the garden will in- 
sure the presence of young families each spring. 

Not all birds go south in winter. On snowy mornings 
they can be seen cozily huddled in the center of conifers 
which do not hold as much snow as broader leafed 
evergreens and which do not bend and break so badly 
in winter winds. The conifers are the birds’ best friend 
of all the trees for they provide protection for nests in 
spring and from storms and winds in winter. 

Now, we must consider cats! If they live in the neigh- 
borhood, there is no use planting a sanctuary for song 
birds unless it is fenced in to keep out prowling cats. 
Since cats can climb wooden posts, and wooden fences, 
the best protection is a wire fence with iron posts. ¢ 
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For decorating your home indoors; for making it feel cool, 
woodsy, and rich; for softening stark, harsh architectural 
lines or unifying a decorative scheme—nothing rivals the 
beauty of graceful, green ferns. Here are plants with such 

purity of form, you can’t go wrong however you use them. 
In addition to decorative value, ferns give you a great 
deal of growing satisfaction. They have no limited, 
spectacular season of flower. Most ferns stay green 
and lush the year ’round. They come in a wide 
variety of forms—gracefully bold to daintily 
fine—and a wide range of subtle shades of 
harmonious green. They make no tiring de- 
mands on your eye. Ferns are always cool, 

calm, and refreshing. 


And there are so many ways to use 





them. Try several of the same variety, or a mixture, massed 
at the base of a not-too-sunny bay window. Combine them 
with other plants in any indoor garden. Hang a feathery fern 
ball or basket where its silhouette can be seen against the light. 
Set a miniature in a brandy snifter or bell jar as a table center- 
piece. Plant a terrarium with the smaller types, using fern-like 
selaginellas to cover the soil between. Use ferns in any kind of 
an artificial light installation, from the shelf of a bookcase 
toa built-in, indoor “greenhouse.” 

Forget, right now, what you’ve always heard about how 
difficult ferns are to grow in the home. Instead, think 

how they grow in the wild—in the shaded spots of 

moist, cool or tropical woods. There you have the 

secret of keeping them happy. Turn to the next 

page for a capsuled version of fern culture. 
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Light—provide shade, or diffuse strong light with-a 
gauzy curtain. 


Humidity—keep it high, as in the woods. Set the pots 
on pebbles in a shallow tray of water. Operating* an 
inexpensive vaporizer, or steam kettle for a few hours 
every day works wonders. 


Soil—never clay, never coarse and sandy; always light 
and fibrous; ‘with a high proportion of such humus 
as leaf mold from the woods, screened compost, peat 
moss. Broken charcoal will help to keep the soil sweet. 
No fertilizer except, perhaps, a small amount of bone 
meal (34 .~pint: for each. bushel -of soil mix). This, of 
course, is for the terrestrial, or soil-growing types. 
Epiphytic (growing in the air, as on tree branches) 
ferns like a fibrous, porous mix of coarse peat moss 
or leaf mold, shredded fir bark or sphagnum moss, 
and a small amount of sand for drainage. No bone 
meal here; chunks of old, dried cow manure if you 
can provide them 


Fertilizer—never strong, never frequent. Weak manure 
“tea” monthly is plenty, if the soil mix is suitable. 


Temperature—55-60 degrees at night for most, around 
70 degrees by day. Avoid sudden extremes of heat or 
cold, drafts, and noxious artificial gas. 


Watering— Most ferns grow moist or wet, should never 
be allowed to dry out. On the other hand, their roots 
should never be waterlogged; pots should never stand 
in water. Use water of room temperature. 


Repotting— Usually in spring, when new growth starts. 

Use shallow pots or pans for most, or baskets. Select 
a size just slightly larger than the root ball. An inch of 
broken crock or gravel in the bottom will promote 
drainage. Loosen the old soil around the roots, and set 
the plant so the crown is level with the top of the 
soil or just above it. Firm the soil around the roots 
very gently. 

Spring is also the most usual time for propagating 
ferns. Most varieties rest in winter, but only to the 
extent of “standing still.” Very few drop their fronds 
completely. In February, when the fresh new growth 
appears, you can divide the roots or crowns of large, 
old plants, and pot up the divisions. Later in the season, 
some types of ferns send out runners which will root at 
the tips if they can touch soil. These new plantlets can 
be cut off and potted. Other types send up suckers from 
the root base which are also easily removed. 

Problems and pests? Ferns, fortunately, have. few. 
Poor ventilation will sometimes give fungus a chance to 
make brown or ashy spots on the fronds; fresh air is a 
simple cure. In too-dry air, several kinds of scale (some- 
what hard-shelled sucking insects) can thrive—but here, 
a caution. The spores from which ferns reproduce in lieu 
of seeds also look hard and shiny, and are located on the 
underside of the fronds — which is where the pesky 
‘scales take refuge. You can éasily tell which- is which. 
Spores are almost always arranged in some‘neat, orderly 
pattern; scales have no such method in their madness. 

Scales can be dislodged with your fingernail, or a 
strong water spray at the kitchen sink — but check 
frequently for several weeks to make sure they left no 
babies to grow up. Mild solutions of special “‘scalecides” 
(read the label to find out whether a preparation~ is 
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effective against scale; or look for ingredien<s like 
malathion) should be prepared with warmish wa er and 
sprayed particularly underneath the fronds. I »t the 
‘treated fern stand for about a half hour, then » ash it 
off with a water spray. Do not use aerosol, or |. -essure 
cans, on ferns. 

Actually, growing conditions for ferns are nea:ly the 
same as for many other rare and lovely plants, except 
that they do not require sun (which is often hard to 
provide) and they are subject to fewer pests. 

Now let’s get acquainted with the many and varied 
branches on the ferns’ family tree. Each group (enus) 
has some fairly outstanding difference from all the 
others; and in each group are varieties which also differ 
in some way from the others. 


Easiest-To-Grow Ferns 


Asplenium nidus is an old favorite, dubbed birdsnest- 
fern for the nest-like arrangement, or rosette of shiny, 
spreading, un-cut fronds. The fronds are thin, leathery, 
with a dark midrib and a permanently waved edge. 

Cibotium is a group of graceful tree ferns which may 
grow somewhat large for a house. C. schiedei is often’ 
seen in florists’ arrangements; its much-divided fronds 
are dainty but durable. The Hawaiian C. chamissoi has 
a softer texture and fine hairs in the stalks. 

Cyrtomium falcatum is the botanical name for the 
old-time holly fern—one of the easiest to grow indoors. 
Fronds are durable, leathery, shiny, dark green, and cut 
or crinkled much like the holly. . 

The davallias have hairy or scaly rhizomes which creep 
over the soil, look like paws at the tip. D. fijeensis is” 
fittingly known as the rabbit’s-foot fern; its variety 
plumosa is a somewhat more dainty, dwarf version. 
Either may lose its fronds in winter dormancy. Not 80, 
D. griffithiana, a naturally epiphytic species with white, ” 
shiny scales on the rhizome and bluish fronds; nor 
leather-leaf D. solida; nor carrot fern, D. tenuifolia. 
These are some of the most satisfactory of house plants. 

The nephrolepis are generally called sword ferns for 
the much-divided fronds which taper to a sharp point,” 
Many new varieties are discovered or hybridized every — 
year, particularly the N. exaltata types. The favorite ™ 
Boston fern is N. exaltata bostoniensis which is available ™ 
in the original or a more compact, dwarf version. N.™ 
exaltata elegantissima and hilli are fairly new and frillier™ 
versions. Also available are lacy N. exaltata smithi,” 
drooping verona, and arching, open whitmani. 

Platycerium is a family of easy-to-grow, epiphytic 4 
staghorn ferns so called because the fertile fronds have 
horn-like lobes or forks. P. bifurcatum is most. readily 
available. New on the market are P. alcicorne majus, 
grande, and balfouriana. These ferns grow happily in 
sphagnum or osmunda tucked in the hollow of drift- 
wood, or wired tightly to a slab of cedar or cork. The 
cupped, sterile fronds on the slab form a shield which 
holds water and nourishing, decaying vegetation. 

Polypodium is another group with feet at the end 
of the creeping rhizome. P. aureum, the hare’s-foot fern, 
has thin, metallic green fronds; its variety mandaianum~ 
has crested bluish fronds; smaller, durable P. aureum™ 
glaucum looks silvery blue underneath. And Polypodium™ 
polypodioides is the amazing resurrection fern -which- 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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What to Do 


Wi h Large bronze and yellow chrysanthe- 
it a mums are a harbinger of fall, the 
Dozen Mums football and Thanksgiving season, 

The hostess is often non-plussed when 
she receives a florist’s box of a dozen large mums as a gift. 
The cover shows how they might be arranged in one color- 
ful design accented with wheat and salal foliage. A large 
and fairly deep container is recommended for ease in making 
the arrangement. Crushed chicken wire inserted in the jar 
makes an excellent holder. Never hesitate to shorten stems. 
Always use warm water. Water as hot as your hand can stand 
will open pores in the stems and get moisture to the blossom; 
cold water contracts stem fibers and retards capillary action. 


The same 12 mums might be used in separate arrangements. 
The photos on this page show four possibilities. 


Upper: Five yellow mums, highlighted with a few pheas- 
ant feathers, are arranged in an ordinary wicker roll basket 
for an informal dining table decoration. 

At left: Three bronze mums with wheat and a touch of 
foliage in a brass pitcher make a handsome perpendicular 
effect for a hall chest or console table. The brass box and 
hurricane candlestick are pleasing accessories. 

Lower: One bronze mum with a few leaves floating in a 


Venetian glass candy dish or any low bowl gives a dash of 
color to a lamp table. 


Lower right: Three bronze mums in an iron teapot on a 
brass-topped coffee table make a conversation piece used in 
conjunction with a cluster of grapes and the iron leaf-shaped 


ash tray. By Robert Legg of Liesveld 








Conquer Snow With POWER! 


Get out and go in spite of snow! Powerful 
6.6 HP Gravely Tractor and its big 26” 
Snowblower attachment clears your side- 
walk and the drive in minutes. No need for 
hours of hard work — just guide the Gravely 
and watch the snow go! All-gear Drive, 
Power Reverse, optional Electric Starter. 


Snowblower, Snowplow two of 30 tools 
for year-round lawn and garden work. 

24-Page POWER Vs. Drudgery 

Booklet tells all. Write Now! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 


DIVISION STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 
Seem, «P.O. BOX 609-1 DUNBAR, W.VA. 
PERFORMANCE-PROVED SINCE 1922 


FACT BROCHURE 
FREE! AMAZOY 
s ZOYSIA GRASS LAWN 


@ KILLS CRABGRASS 
& SUMMER WEEDS 

@ NEVER NEEDS 
RE-SEEDING 


Dept. 2, AMAZOY 


Stays Green Through 
Drought—Laughs At 
Water Shortages 


602 N. Howard St. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


——| FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


PPS Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 

Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 

MERE in natural, glowing color! Join over 

‘ 900,000 satishied customers and know- 

ing gardeners who demard the NEW 

ideas, and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 
too! today. 


LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-72 Garden City, N. Y. 


BURGESS “BLIZZARD BELT” 
SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS 


Write for FREE Garden Guide Catalog 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
Box 853, Galesburg, Mich. 


LTH 


Learn to make Professional corsages, arrange- 
ments, wedding and funeral designs. Study and 
earn your certificate at home. Unusual spare or 
full time money making opportunities or hobby. 
Send for Free Booklet “Opportunities in Floristry.” 


NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 


Studio *D-111 11826 San Vicente Boulevard 


Los Angeles 49, California 


+ Vr cen WE) sharing FLOW Lin and 
GARDEN Magazine with your 
friends? They can subscribe 
for one year at just 83.00. Send 
orders to 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


| The BEGINNING GARDENER 


Olga Rolf Tiemany 
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WHAT 
HAPPENS 
WHEN 

A 

PLANT 
FREEZES? 


Plant varieties differ widely in 
| their resistance to freezing tempera- 
| tures. An early frost in the fall may 
kill petunias and salvias yet witch- 
hazel and Christmas-roses bloom out- 
side during the winter. Freezing 
weather in the spring may startle 
blooming snowdrops and daffodils 
and cause them to fall flat on their 
faces, yet they will straighten and be 
as lovely as ever while young tomato 
plants would never recover. 

An early light frost in the fall us- 
ually injures only the tenderest plants 
in exposed spots or on low ground. 
Occasionally we are not even aware 
of frost until the sun comes out and 
we find the uppermost leaves black- 
ened on sweet potatoes and tomatoes. 
Even when a predicted frost occurs 
we may find plants unharmed at the 
top of our hillside garden but black- 
ened leaves at the lowest level. 

Plants differ in their chemistry and 
their physics. The transformations 
they undergo and the contents of 
their cells are not alike. Frost injury 
seems to be due to ice forming in or 
between the living cells of the plant. 
Apparently the sap freezes causing the 
cells to burst on certain plants at cer- 
tain temperatures. 

A temperature that damages an in- 
dividual plant at one time may not 
harm it at all at another time. During 
a normal fall, the changeable weather 
with its warm days and occasional 
cold to near-freezing temperatures 
warn of what is coming and plants 
prepare for it. Shrubs and trees con- 
centrate on growing protective scales 
or woolly or gummy “blankets” to 
shield their tender new buds. The 
current season’s growth hardens grad- 
ually and is drained of excess sap. The 
old leaves no longer needed fall to 
the ground. Thus when a hard freeze 
comes the garden and orchard suffer 





no injury. A long, warm fall followed 
by a sudden hard freeze causes much 
damage because plants are not ready, 

Normal freezing weather of mid- 
winter does far less damage than 
abrupt late spring or early fall frosts, 
However, continued warm winter 
weather may cause the sap to rise in 
some trees. If this is followed quickly 
by bitter cold temperatures, the bark 
may develop cracks and cause the 
loss of sap which will weaken the 
tree. A heavy mulch (extending out 
as far as the branches) placed around 
the base of the’tree after the soil is 
frozen solid may help retard too early 
spring growth by keeping the soil 
from thawing and warming. 

The same applies to strawberry 
beds. A wise old nurseryman used to 
advise applying a thick layer of straw 
to the bed when the ground was 
frozen solid enough that a wagon 
driven over it would not sink into the 
ground. The idea is not to keep the 
cold out of the ground but to keep 
it in. 

In the spring, tightly closed straw- 
berry or fruit tree blossoms are usually 
not injured by late frosts but if they 
have opened and then freeze, the 
center will probably turn black and 
no fruit will form. 

In winter or early spring, if it turns 
warm for long periods, plants make 
lush growth. It is far better to have 
some warm days interspersed with low 
temperatures to slow down the growth 
and toughen the plants. Last spring 
was exceedingly trying for lily garden- 
ers here. I -can understand what 
gardeners in other areas experience 
when they tell of frost damage each 
spring to lilies. Three times frost was 
severe enough to injure some unpro- 
tected lilies. One bed with plants 
several inches high went unprotected. 
Only Lilium tenuifolium, L. callosum 
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and one of several L. formosanum 
plants made buds. In the same bed 
L. concolor, various regal, Aurelian 
and Henryi hybrids made only stunted 
growth with blind stems. 

~ The tallest lily in the garden was 
a clump of Aurelian hybrids, some 15 
inches high when the damaging frosts 
came. It bloomed beautifully, but was 
covered each of the three nights. A 
hilltop gardener a few miles north 
answered in surprise with the ques- 
tion: “Was I supposed to?” when 
asked if she had covered her specio- 
sum and regal hybrid lilies. Her un- 
protected lilies were unharmed. An- 
other gardener on low ground la- 
mented because her unprotected regal 
hybrids would not bloom this season. 
A third gardener about halfway up a 
hill said her lilies would not bloom 
and added sadly: “No one told me to 
cover them.” 

Mimosa-tree seedlings (Albizzia 
julibrissin) mulched heavily in an 
open location did not survive their 
first winter. Three, potted and kept 
in the basement, were planted outside 
near a south foundation thre following 
spring. Two were wrapped well that 
fall. All three were alive last spring 
for about six inches above ground 
level after a mild winter. The two 
that had been wrapped showed no 
more growth higher up than the un- 
protected one. The albizzia is out of 
its range in northwest Missouri but 
we are hoping it will survive in a 
protected location, for its fern-like 
foliage is strikingly beautiful. 


If lily seed pods are not quite ready 
to gather, they may be covered with 
a double paper bag. If one has a great 
many, and they have reached full size 
but need more drying, stems may be 
cut and placed in wet sand (prefer- 
able to water) to finish ripening in a 
basement or unused room. But lily 
pods can take some freezing. Lilium 
speciosum and L. henryi can be left 
without any protection until mature 
and ready to gather. The freezing will 
blacken the pods and make them ap- 
pear watery but the seeds will grow. 


In the spring if potatoes are up, 
soil can be hoed over them or they 
may be covered with straw. If we are 
over-eager to set out tomato plants, 
it is always wiser to set them under 
Hotkaps for they are especially sensi- 
tive to frost. Straw can be tossed over 
open strawberry blossoms. 

Lilies can be protected by covering 
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with fruit baskets, wooden boxes, or 
cardboard boxes. Last spring I had 
far too many lilies to cover with such 
things and used the spent foliage of 
hemerocallis. It “draped” beautifully, 
was light enough not to crush the 
plants, and I had an ample supply. 
The many lovely lily blossoms this 
past summer more than repaid for 
the time it took to cover them. 

Tender plants barely through the 
soil can easily be covered with leaves. 
These late cold spells seldom last 
long. It will not harm the plants to 
leave the covering on for a very few 
days. They need light and air and 
could not make normal growth if 
left on too long. 


WHAT 

TO DO 
WHEN 
FROST 

IS 
PREDICTED 


We are usually warned by radio 
when frost is expected and can “read” 
some of the signs ourselves. A high 
barometer, clear sky and no wind are 
warnings. In the fall after a period 
of cloudy weather if the sky clears 
and the wind becomes calm with the 
temperature down to 40 degrees or 
lower at sunset, frost is very likely. 
Clouds in the sky prevent loss of heat 
by radiation and the wind prevents 
the separation of the air into warm 
and cold layers. 

Various things can be done to pre- 
vent frost damage. I remember years 
ago watching a relative place her 
treasured house plants into a box on 
very cold nights when she feared the 
wood burning stove might be cold by 
morning. If frosted the plants were 
sprinkled with water and kept out of 
the sun until thoroughly thawed. 
House plants should not touch the 
window pane. A newspaper could be 
placed between the pane and the 
plants. Badly frozen plants should be 
taken to a cool cellar or cool, dark 
room and allowed to thaw very slowly. 
They can well remain for several 
days. Prune any disfigured parts. 

In the fall, newspapers can be 
pinned around plants in the border 
such as mums, geraniums and _ be- 
gonias. Or use sheets or light blankets. 





greatest 


GARDEN CATALOG 


eee ever compiled 


In Wayside’s magnificent new Catalog you will find 
more garden beauty, color and wae than you ever 
dreamed possible. No other catalog in the world has 
such a complete selection of outstanding garden sub- 
jects for fall planting. This is a valuable reference 
book for your library . . . to be referred to again and 
again. It contains more factual cultural information 
than many garden books. See new HARDY PHLOX 
Starfire .. . the most breathtakingly beautiful red 
Phlox in the world today. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy of this valuable garden book, please 
send $1.00 to cover postage and handling. There is no 
other catalog to compare with it in size or wealth of 
selection. 152 pages filled with hundreds of true-color 
illustrations and helpful cultural directions. 


219 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


Waxside fig Gardens 


Buells 


Eastford, Conn. 
eee offers for the 
first time — 


Double Gloxinias 


1—Thompson’s #135 Double Red 

2—Wyoming Glory (Ten Hagen) 

3—Thompson’s Speckled Lavender 

4—Thompson’s White 

5—Light Blue 

6—Deep Pink 

7—Thompson’s Double Red 

8—Thompson’s Variegated Purple 

9—Thompson’s Variegated Red 
Tubers of any of above only $4. ea. ppd. 


Order direct from ad or write for our complete 
color catalog on Gloxinias, African Violets and 
other Gesneriads. 


Albert H. Buell 
Dept. M-111 Eastford, Conn. 
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Get Acquainted 


,FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL—5S0c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE —Pictures and describes 
all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 288 Burpee 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, 


¢ Beautiful Pot Plants 
mm Gorgeous, easy to grow house 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last 


i for months. Exquisite mixed 
colors. SEND ONLY 25c for 1; 


25¢ 


SOctor 2; $1 for S. Order now. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 210, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


NEW JAPANESE IRIS, 
DAYLILIES, POPPIES, LILIES 


All illustrated in natural colors in our 1961 Catalogs. 
SEND 50c NOW FOR YOUR COPY. 


Welt. Mare Grders 


Box 38-FG-11 


Boring, Oregon 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 


MAKES IT GR 


All organic fertilizer, non- aRO! . 
plants, vegetables and trees. At dealers 
everywhere. If not available, order di- 
rect. Ppd. Pt. $1; Qt. $1.90; Gal. $6.25. 


Pa 
CVE SAN UES aa aber 4a ee 
No. 1 Drumm St., Rm. 344 San Francisco 11, Cal. 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy y Seeioh are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primroses, many 
Lilies, Hard Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in “Park's Flower Book of Autumn for 1961” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 89, S. C. 


STANDARD’S C. H. 5 
CREENHOUSE 
TEMPERATURE ALARM 
Battery-operated, maximum-mini- 
mum type with lock. Made of non- 
ferrous metal, insulated wiring, 
platinum contacts, unbreakable crys- 
tal, chrome-plated case. Scale 20 to 
100 degrees F. ot. 50, Write for de- 


tails. Dept. G-1 
THERMOMETER, INC. 


STANDARD BOSTON 25, MASS. 
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The How-To 


A yearbook should contain ample 
material to satisfy your club’s needs 
for the forthcoming year. It should 
be attractive and informative, but it 
need not be elaborate. 

Plan a yearbook of convenient size 
(perhaps to fit a purse) with covers 
sturdy enough to resist wear and tear. 
Be proud of your city and state. Add 
their names to your yearbook. I have 
on file numbers of lovely yearbooks 
which I am unable to identify for the 
sender forgot to include her name, 
and the city and state were not im- 
printed on the yearbook. Date your 
yearbook and number the pages. In- 
clude a membership list and addresses. 
Choosing a theme and developing it 
will be an aid to year-ahead planning. 

List your club affiliations — local, 
state and national. 

When listing your civic projects it 
is well to add a phrase or two explain- 
ing what you are doing to further 
these projects. 

Before you start your yearbook, 
check state and national score sheets. 
While you may not plan on entering 
a yearbook contest, these score sheets 
list the most important things to con- 
sider in yearbook planning. And who 
knows, your finished product may be 
good enough to win an honor! 

If you are new at yearbook plan- 
ning or want to try for a better one 
next year I believe you'll find ma- 
terial to aid you in these excerpts 
from some of the 1960-1961 year- 
books I have reviewed. 

The Snyder Garden Club, Iris 
Unit, Snyder, Okla., won first award 
in the Southwest District of Oklahoma 
Garden Clubs, Inc., with a score of 
98.6624 and first in the state with 
a grade of 97.7. The cover of this 
booklet is sturdy pink paper with 
green printing (the club’s colors). 

The club name, city, state, date of 
yearbook, regional, state and national 
affiliations, date of national affili- 


or 


of Yearbooks 


ation and date of club organization 
are listed on the first inside page. The 
second page lists the state insignia 
(state bird, flower, tree) and local 
club insignia which includes the club’s 
motto, colors and shrub. On this page 
too is listed the aim of this club, “To 
beautify our homes and our com- 
munity, to aid in the promotion and 
protection of plants and birds, and to 
promote civic improvements.” Date 
and time of meetings end the page. 

On the following page is a register 
with names and addresses of national, 
regional, state and district officers. 

There is one page devoted to themes 
—detailing the current theme of the 
National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc.; South Central Regional; 
Oklahoma State; District; and local 
—‘Beauty Is Everybody’s Business.” 

Club officers, past and present, are 
listed, as are committee chairmen and 
standing committees. The membership 
roster follows the committees. Other 
clubs may find it more convenient to 
have the club roster at the back. 

Another page lists the order of busi- 
ness beginning with “Call to Order” 
and finishing with the program, an- 
nouncements and adjournment. 

Roll call with members’ names and 
topics are followed by “Gardener's 
Creed,” “Conservation Pledge,” “To 
an Iris Garden” a poem by Mary 
Neely Capps, and president’s report. 
Club projects occupy the page ahead 
of the monthly programs. 

At the back of the book is the con- 
stitution and standing rules, followed 
by a section devoted to the juniors, 
Rosebud Unit, their officers, counse- 
lors, projects, themes and programs. 

From the Yearbook of the Twin 
Valleys Garden Club with members 
in Chester and Pickering, Pa., comes 4 
new note. Most of these club members 
have such large gardens they need to 
be tended by professional gardeners. 
The members decided to create pocket 
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handkerchief gardens which they 
would plan, plant and cultivate. The 
November program is a report on 
these small gardens accompanied by 
pictures taken at three different times. 
These reports are obligatory, even if 
the gardens did not turn out as 
planned. If they did not turn out 
well, members are to tell why! 

While it is not necessary to dedicate 
your yearbook, it is a nice gesture. 
The current Yearbook of the Five 
Hills Garden Club, Vienna, Va., is 
dedicated to “. . . our Junior Garden 
Club Members—may they carry on in 
the same spirit and enthusiasm as 
their mothers.” 

The editors of this yearbook always 
find space for one or more garden 
cartoons and sketches. Their final 
page has a clever feature depicting 
the growth of the club from its origi- 
nal 14 members (1953) to the present 
53 members. 

The attractive cover of the Year- 
book of the Richlawn Garden Club, 
Louisville, Ky., displays a handpainted 
portrait of ‘Peace’ rose in all its pastel 
beauty. This club carries on many 
civic projects but to me this one was 
an innovation—a Halloween party for 
the children and adults of the city of 
Richlawn. 

This informative yearbook won first 
place in Class B at the annual meeting 
of the Garden Club of Kentucky. 

The 40 members of the Jeanerette 
Garden Club, Jeanerette, La., have 
chosen as the theme of their 1961-62 
yearbook “A World of Beauty.” 

The Giv-Un-Take Garden Club, 
Greensburg, Ind., has as its yearly 
theme ‘‘Beauty.’’ From this theme 
it has derived all its monthly programs 
using topics such as Beauty in Wild 
Flowers, Beauty of a Patio, Beauty in 
Far Away Places, Beauty to Cheer, 
Beauty in the Open, Beauty in Home 
and Family. 


ON THE 


October 28, 29; fourth annual convention 
and African Violet Show of Indiana State 
African Violet Society, Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

October 31; 11th annual flower show, 
Panhandle District, Oklahoma Garden Clubs, 
Inc., American Legion Bldg., Thompson Park, 
Guymon, Okla. Theme, “Freedom in 
America.” 

November 1, 2; annual Christmas caravan, 
Greater Cincinnati Garden Center, 2820 Gil- 
bert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

November 3-5; Southwest Regional Orchid 
Growers’ Association, The Exchange Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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“Educate, Cultivate, Decorate,” is 
the theme of the Yearbook of the 
Mallard Garden Club, Mallard, Ia. 
The shape of the book is a replica 
of the outline of the state of lowa. One 
of the programs featured a flower 
arrangement workshop which was 
open to the public with junior gar- 
deners being special guests. 

A delightful watercolor of camel- 
lia ‘Ville de Nantes’ adorns the cover 
of the Yearbook of the Harrisburg 
Garden Club, Harrisburg, Ark. In ad- 
dition to the material one expects to 
find in a yearbook, this one devotes 
extra space to chrysanthemum and 
camellia lore. 

The handpainted cover of the 
yearbook of the Cool City Garden 
Club, Two Rivers, Wis., displays a 
small girl, a rabbit and a wheel- 
barrow of colorful spring plants. These 
fall programs sound interesting: 
‘*Preservation and Decoration of 
Gourds,” “Wreaths and Swags,” and 
“Christmas Traditions in Other 
Lands.” 

The president of one club has a 
note in the yearbook mentioning that 
there is no planned program on con- 
servation. She follows this with a plea 
to members to practice and advocate 
conservation in all of their horticul- 
tural work. 


Yearbook judges say that the great- | 


est error is omission. Before having 
your yearbook printed go over it care- 
fully with members, listing all of your 
club activities and those of your junior 


gardeners (unless the juniors have a | 


yearbook of their own). Before the 
final printing, get someone to help 


proofread the sheets so there will be | 


no errors. 
Bulletin No. 21, Yearbook and Pro- 


gram Ideas, is free for a stamped, | 


addressed envelope. Write Peggie 
Schulz, 7714 Fairfield Rd., N., Min- 
neapolis 12, Minn. ¢ 


CALENDAR 


November 9-12; Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion, Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

November 11-12; fourth annual orchid 
show of the Orchid Society of N. E. Okla- 
homa, Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 S. Peoria 
Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

November 14; state meeting of the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of Maryland, Sheraton 
Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

November 18, 19; orchid show of the 
Shreveport Orchid Society, Lambert Land- 
scape, 727 Azalea Drive, Shreveport, La. All 
orchid growers are invited to enter. 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m., Sept. 18; 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sept. 19. 











SUCCESSFUL 4 


PLANTS START WITH 


OOTONE! 


IT’S EASY AS 1-2-3... 
1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 


Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


\Y-oz. Packet 35c 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


Like a “Living Rainbow” 
of Purple, White, Yellow, Pink, 
Rose, Red-Bronze and Gold! 
Exotic, Color Changing 


MEXICAN 
SHRIMP PLANT 


(Beloperone guttata 


BRINGS YOUR HOME 
GLOWING COLOR 
ALL WINTER LONG! 


Enjoy new, glowing, 
jewel-like color on your 
window sill all winter, 
with Stern’s fabulous and 
unique Mexican Shrimp plant. 
Produces an abundance of 
flower-like sheaths that change 
color as they mature. . . from 
yellow to flesh-pink to dusky 
rose and finally a rich red- 
bronze with glints of gold! 
These graceful spikes are tipped 
with white, purple-spotted 
flowers. 


BLOOMS INDOORS AND 


OUTDOORS ALMOST ALL YEAR 


Despite its exotic good looks, 10 for $6.00 
this easy-going Mexican beauty _ All prices postpaid. 
needs little care. Grows up to Directions for easy care 
3” a month... to a cascading enclosed. Send Check 
arrangement 18 inches tall. or Money Order. 
Blooms indoors almost constantly from October 
till April. When warm weather comes, put it 
outdoors in your garden to bloom again. Thrives 
and blooms for years! 

You must be delighted or you'll receive free replace- 
ment or your money back. 


Stern's Nurseries bitiain.y. 
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ORDER NOW 
for GIFTS & 

YOUR HOME 
Special Low 
Prices Hold 
Onty While 

Present Limited 
Supply Lasts 


3 for $2.00 
6 for $3.75 
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1962 CATALOG | 
————" of ROSES 


“ae? See DUET—Armstrong's Unique 
‘™ | Bi-Colored All-America Hybrid Tea 


It’s yours FREE . . . and more fabu- 
lous than ever. Armstrong’s 1962 
Catalog of Roses, chock-full of 
money-saving special offers. More 
than 100 breathtaking varieties 
shown in glorious full color. Start 
— next year’s garden now. 
rite for your FREE copy today. 


. PHILLIPS 
NURSERIES, GNrario. CALIF. 


The World’s Finest Roses 


are grown by 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, NEW YORK 


Curious, odd-looking, strange spe- 
cies of plants that thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
site beauty and fragrance. Send 

» only 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. 
or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Seed 


Gitsg. FREE 


TESTED * PROVED 
Best in powered lawn 


FREE CATALOG 


Reserve your copy now. Big 88- 
page Spring Catalog. All the old 
favorite flowers and plants plus 
many new ones. Send card today. 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 


104 Oak St. Shenandoch, lowa 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kle or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


What Is a House Plant? 


(Continued from page 12) 

and thousands of indoor gardeners 
who are devoted to their “voodoo 
lilies,” as they are now being called, 
and when the fetid stench becomes 
overwhelming, they open the windows 
regardless of the outdoor weather. 
(To minimize the smell, use a sharp 
knife to remove the spadix as soon as 
it can be seen, or remove the entire 
blossom. ) 

Now you have a check list to help 
you determine whether or not any 
given plant will be a good house plant. 
Will it remain a convenient size? Is 
it, and will it continue to be, attractive 
(or store easily)? Does it need ex- 
tremes of light or temperature which 
are not normal to my home? How 
does the foliage or flower smell? 

In Florida, the nurserymen con- 
sidered me an idiot-Yankee because I 
grew hibiscus and oleander in the 
house. In Michigan, I was considered 
very odd because I grew small co- 
niferous evergreens indoors. Here in 
Arizona, my nurseryman-neighbor is 
sure I have flipped because I have 
bougainvillea and rosemary and fra- 
grant olive in my office as well as in 
the garden! It proves only what I’ve 
always contended . . . one man’s gar- 
den standby can often be another 
man’s house plant. Over the years I 
have “introduced” many plants to 
indoor gardeners, after I had found 
them good. Don’t be afraid to take 
cuttings, or get juvenile plants, of any- 
thing that appeals to you; you just 
might discover a good house plant no 
one else has ever tried. 

If you are just beginning your in- 
door gardening, you have probably 
picked up a few plants from displays 
at nearby supermarkets or variety 
stores. Most of these are what are 
called proven house plants, practically 
foolproof for the beginner, and a large 
portion of them are members of the 
aroid family. Included in this family 
are such well-known plants as all the 
philodendrons, aglaonemas (Chinese- 
evergreen), anthuriums, dieffenbach- 
ias, pothos, monsteras, spathiphyllums, 
syngoniums (“Trileaf Wonder,’ ‘Green 
Gold’ and ‘White Imperial’), and 
scindapsus (‘Marble Queen,’ or 
devil’s-ivy), which are evergreen, plus 
caladiums, zantedeschias (callas), and 
our smelly friends amorphophallus and 
hydrosme, representative of the 
bulbous sorts. With the exception of 


the last two, all meet the requirements 
on our check list. In addition to the 
aroids, small ferns and ivies, succulents 
and African violets are usually dis. 
played; these, too, pass the test for 
good house plants. 

As you progress with indoor garden. 
ing, you won’t be satisfied with the 
variety of plants you can find locally, 
You will turn to catalogs from house 
plant specialists, and probably spend 
hours poring over them. Purple velvet 
(gynura) and freckleface (hypoestes) 
and angel-wing begonias may interest 
you because of their foliage: wax be- 
gonias and patient lucy (impatiens) 
may delight you with their multitudes 
of flowers; amaryllis and gloxinias 
may tempt you into trying your hand 
with bulbs and tubers. Don’t be afraid 
to order by mail from a reputable 
dealer; plants properly packaged can 
travel across the country by parcel 
post and arrive looking as fresh as 
the proverbial daisies. But when 
scanning the catalogs, keep in mind 
our check list for house plants; once 
in a while plants are offered that are 
extremely difficult to grow, or that 
soon outgrow any indoor location. On 
the other hand, you may discover 
“new” ones (if not new, at least they 
are unusual), especially in the seed 
catalogs, such as wood roses, 
which make a lovely vine, or thun- 
bergia, also a vine but free-flowering. 

The final step in your progress as 
an indoor gardener, short of becoming 
involved in one of the special arts 
such as hybridizing or grafting, will 
be to “discover” your own plants, not 
only by searching them out in cata- 
logs but by finding out what outdoor 
material will adapt to indoor culture. 
For this, catalogs from southem 
growers are an excellent hunting 
ground, for these nurseries are well 
stocked with all sorts of plants that 
might like the climate of your home. 
Perhaps I should note here the dif- 
ference between a greenhouse and a 
nursery; the former handles tender 
plants, the latter handles outdoor ma- 
terial. In the South, the plants gen- 
erally grown by nurserymen are fre- 
quently the same ones that northerm 
greenhouses offer, but they have 4 
much larger variety, and some of 
these are excellent house plants. Yeats 
ago, liking Ervatamia coronaria vat. 
flore pleno so much, I got a plant from 
Florida and found it did beautifully 
indoors in the North. This was way 
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enjoyable bobby | know. 

People drove 100 miles 
so see this plant ” 
10 flowers B's 


WORLD'S MOST THRILLING HOBBY — 
PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. SUCCESS- . 
ful HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE illustrated instruc- 
fons, Tells HOW TO START. Explains everything you need 
fo know about growing Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 
Many Orchids GROW 
et food from the air. In- 
gections include seo! BLOOMING-SIZE 
ORCHID PLANT. FREE—full details ond 3 
months Subscript > “Orchidion,” the “show- 
how’ publication for home Orchid growers. 


Wite Today! Tropical Flowerland, Dept. 168, 100 S. Vermont 


7 OROPS ’S: 2 


GROWS ALL PLANTS / 


6 “Starts and Feeds” all plants—African 
é Violets, Philodendron, etc. So pure, safe, 
you can feed plants with every watering. 
Ends underfeeding and overfeeding. Elim- 
NPM EU ‘ inates need to remember when you last fed 
‘ your plants. 50¢ per bottle 
with “Easy-to-Measure™ drop- 
p per Available wherever plants 
©) are sold. Or send 50¢ to 


SCHULTZ CO 4045S 4th St 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy _ are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primroses, many 
Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in “‘Park’s Flower Book of Autumn for 1961” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 89, S. C. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Select 3 yr., 6-10” plants. Grow 

into outstanding trees as bound- 

ary markers, windbreakers, etc. 

Densely pyramidal—from bluish- Postpaid 
green to shining blue. Prefers sun. santion time 


MUSSER ForESTS, PRRIRRI ER indiana. .Pa. 


‘pee, FREES ‘2 20° 


APPLE 


Cherries, pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, evergreens, 
shade trees, roses 25c up. We offer the newest blight- 
resistant pear introductions Flowering crab and cherry. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for FREE color 
catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 60 CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


Features all four All-America 
Selections for 1962—Christian 
Dior, Golden Slippers, John S. 
Armstrong and King’s Ransom. 
Also New Star Rose introduc-. 
tions—War Dance, Invitation and 
many others in “‘Living Color.” 


§tar Roses 


WEST GROVE 300, PA. 


A“GLEN”’’ tag... 


has always been the hallmark of excellence for 
discriminating buyers—looking for the finest of 


ornamentals and fruit trees for Southern land- 
scapes. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 


Box 11G, Glen Saint ese, Fila. 
Dependable since 1882 


Remember Your Zone Number! 


you live in one of the 106 cities whic 
Postal zoning . . . use 


edhe” 
om FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
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back before any house plant catalog 
thought of listing it. The same was 
true with a certain variety of polyscias, 
only in that case the only specimens 
I could find at the nurseries were far 
too large, so I had to root my own 
cuttings. Incidentally, when you are 
trying out new material, it is usually 
wise to start with juvenile plants; they 
become acclimated to indoor condi- 
tions much more readily than mature 
specimens. Now, both the ervatamia 


and the polyscias are listed in house 


plant catalogs. So dare to try some- 
thing different! You might have stu- 


pendous success, and if a visitor to | 


your indoor garden says ‘““THAT isn’t 
a house plant,” just show him our 
check list and prove that it IS! ¢ 


Winter Protection 

(Continued from page 29) 
location, natural protection, weather 
conditions and many other factors. 

Winter killing may be divided into 
three types: 

Frost Cracks—A sudden great drop 
in temperature causes vertical cracks 
to occur in the bark and wood of the 
trunk. This injury is common on many 
young, isolated, thin-barked trees. 
Cracks usually occur on the south or 
southwest sides of the trunk. Heat 
from the sun warms the bark on these 
sides during the day. As the temper- 
ature plunges downward during the 
night, great strains are set up due to 
unequal shrinkage between the outer 
and inner wood. The layers of wood 
then separate. 

Frost cracks close in warm weather 
and up with ridges of callus 
growth called “frost ribs.” The crack 
never completely closes, however, and 


seal 


| may reopen during following winters. 


Winter sunscald or frost cankers 


| Well-defined, scorched, dead areas 


may occur in the bark on the south 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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IT’S MURDER 
to let shrubs, trees 


and roses face winter 
unprotected! 11.:2's no 


longer any need to wind up winter with a 
sorry lot of dead and half-dead plants! 
Just spray with WILT PRUF for season- 
long protection. 


WILT PRUF STOPS WINTER-KILL 


Winter-kill is water-loss, pure and simple. 
Frozen ground cuts off normal water sup- 
ply. Icy winds cause dangerous water-loss 
through foliage and stems. 


WILT PRUF spray forms a colorless 
plastic film that seals in vital moisture, 
while it lets through air and sunshine so 
that plants may live and grow. It replaces 
ugly windscreens and blankets and does a 
far better job. 


WILT PRUF solves many other water- 
loss problems: Before storing bulbs, corms 
and tubers, dip them in WILT PRUF to 
prevent drying out indoors. Use WILT 
PRUF protection against transplanting 
shock and summer’s hot, dry spells. 


Proved for over 10 years by professionals 
| and home gardeners, WILT PRUF pro- 
| vides the final answer to winter-kill for 
| just pennies a 
| plant, The saving 

of even one shrub 
| can far outweigh 
| the low cost! 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


AND GREENS— 
WILT PRUF stops messy 
needle drop and reduces 
fire hazard. 


FREE BOOKLET 
NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. 
67 W. 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet of valuable tips 
on year-round plant protection, and name 
of nearest WILT PRUF dealer. 


Name 
Address 
eee 
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Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 cents 
each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
FLOWER and GARDEN, Classified Dept., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—America's finest. Send 10c in 
coin for color folder. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, 
Linwood, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: 6 blooming plants, 2% inch 
pots, labeled, and violet culture book $5.00 post- 
aid. Send for 1961 Fall illustrated list. Volkmann 
es Greenhouses, 2714 Minert Street, Dallas 19, 
exas. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, Pots, Insecti- 
cides, Labels, Glaswick, Sodium Selenate, V. C. 13, 
Mildex, Fermate, Charcoal. Catalogue. Dorothy 
Dolbow, Penns Grove 29. New Jersey. 


CLEAR TRANSPARENT POTS special for violet 
growers. Watch roots grow larger plants. 12—-314” 
pots and saucers only $2.00 see. Yoho- 
Hooker, FG1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 


HAPPY HOOLIGAN AND BOREALIS, our out- 
standing 1962 variegated foliage African Violet show 
lants. Both in 24%” pots $4.50 postpaid. Card 
rings list. Burton's, Box 575, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


ROOTED LEAVES. X-rayed to produce new colors 
like orange, yellow. Stamped envelope for list. 
F. Elderkin, 2552 Broadway, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


ORDER DIRECT from September's Ad, page 53 or 
October's Ad, page 40. Free color catalog. Tinari 
Greenhouses, Bethayres 2, Pennsylvania. 


HARD-TO-FIND Indoor Plant Equipment! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual supplies. Plastic pots to 
new fluorescent equipment. 20c stamps or coin. 
House Plant Corner, x 982A, Oxford, Maryland. 


HI HILL GARDENS. Send for catalogue of varieties 
listed in Sertember issue plus others. Etters R. D. 
#1, Pennsylvania. 




















AMARYLLIS 


IMPORTER OF FINE AMARYLLIS, and other rare 
bulbs. Robert D. Goedert, Amaryllis Specialist, 
P. O. Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, Florida. 








ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


CAKE DECORATING, Candy & Candle making and 
decorating supplies, tools, equipment. Largest selec- 
tion. Lowest prices. Send 25c now for big new cata- 
log, applied to first order. General Supplies, Dept. 
G-56, Fallbrook, California. 


TEXTILE PAINTERS, 13th Annual Edition En- 
chanting Hours of Textile Painting. Illustrates 400 
ready cut stencils, 1001 decorating ideas. Send only 
25c for textile painters Know-How Book, 4301A 
Hubbell Avenue, Des Moines 17, lowa. 





BONSAI 


DWARF LIVING TREES at home. Oriental dish 
gardens. Fun or profit. Rare evergreens, azaleas, 
Japanese apricot, yoshino cherry, etc. Tree and in- 
structions $1.50. Additional trees $1.25. Free cata- 
log. Minicraft, Saranac, Michigan. 


BONSAI SUPPLIES 


AUTHENTIC IMPORTED CONTAINERS, _in- 
struction books, selected pines, starter kits, and 
accessories. Send for free catalog. Evergreen House, 
Dept. 1E1, P. O. Box 433, Los Altos, California. 


BORROW—CASH BY MAIL 


$50-$600 FOR ANY PURPOSE. Confidential. 2 
years to repay. Free loan application. Write: Ameri- 
can Loan Plan, Dept. FG-10201, City National 
Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








BULBS 


NEW FREE HOLLAND BULB CATALOG shows 
over 1000 imported varieties now available. Write: 


P. de Jager, 190 Asbury Street, So. Hamilton, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. 
Start your own business, part or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
Send for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute, 
Studio DC-111, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, California. 
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CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific 
Hobby, Great Bu$ine$$. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping, creating and decorating candles for year 
‘round cemand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, an- 
niversaries, All Events. Spare time fun and extra 
income now, expand to colorful candle shop later. 
No age limit. rite for free facts on home instruc- 
tion method. Candle Institute, Dept. X-546, Fall- 
brook, California. 


MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for Stark dwarf 
fruit trees. Everybody can now grow giant size Apples, 
Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also shade trees, 
shrubs, vines, roses, etc. Ourfit free. Stark Bro’s., 
Desk 30252, Louisiana, Missouri. 


SPARETIME CASH making quality, customized 
jewelry. Supply catalog 10c. Beautiful earring kit, 
instructions, catalog 50c. Immerman & Sons, Dept. 
G-99, 1924 Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS—A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2478, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE folder. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


BIG MONEY RAISING EARTHWORMS, CRICK- 
ETS. We teach you how to raise, sell. Free litera- 
ture. Today's special—Hybrid red wigglers, 3000— 
$5.95, 5000—$8.95, 10,000—$16.95. Postpaid, 

i raising instructions. Carter Farm-50, Plains, 
Georgia. 





FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED Equipment for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-11, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Gdd; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


GLADIOLUS 


INTRODUCING NEW GLADIOLUS by Ralph 
Baerman. You should grow these new beauties 
originated by America’s leading gladiolus hybridizer. 
Stocks will be released while small to enable you to 
make real money. Send for our list today featuring 
these in color. Glads since 1922. Redwood Nurseries, 
Box 587, Salem, Oregon. 


GREENHOUSES 


$10.00 BUILDS GREENHOUSE of your own. 
12x16 fc. For complete plans and specifications send 
$1.09 to: Garden Research, 736-T Darling St., 
Ogden, Utah. 


GROUND COVER PLANTS 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), Pachysandra, English 
Ivy. Choice plants. Fifty, $6.00. Hundred, $10.00. 
Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. Ground Covers, 
106 East Antietam, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


FREE CATALOG—Leucocoryne, $1.85 doz. 30 
Oxalis, $1.00. Veltheimia, $1.25. Freesia Hybrids, 
75¢ doz. Zygocactus (Christmas Cactus) $1.25, 
varieties, $4.75. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. FG, 
Verne, California. 


THE ‘b/g GUIDE TO HOUSE PLANTS,” only 

25c. An illustrated ee to growing 600 different 

house plants (including details on ‘“‘free’’ indoor 

omnes gifts for you). Barrington Greenhouses, 
pt. M-3, Barrington, New Jersey. 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN PLANT LIGHTS! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual indoor equipment. Plastic 
pots to new aluminum fluorescents. 20c stamps or 
coin. House Plant Corner, Box 982L, Oxford, 
Maryland. 


NEW MINIATURE AND BASKET Begonias 

Gesneriads. New fall catalog 25c. Tropical Paradise 
Greenhouse, 8825 W. 79th, Overland Park, Kang: 
———_—_—————————————— 


DWARF IRIS, TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $i 
stpaid. Checks 5c extra. Free catalog. B ; 
iy tenons, Vermillion, S. D. lt 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(omnia inerrathteentenipacatamenitonaestleoasinn as 
CAROLINA COAST. $5 down, $5 monthly buys 
large homesite, 70x150, in beautiful Boiling Spgj 
Lakes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 16,000 acres. 52 
freshwater lakes. Excellent fishing, hunting. Fre 
lirerature. Boiling Spring Lakes, Southport 104 
North Carolina. ; 


— 


—— 


NURSERY STOCK 


GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples, Peaches, Pears o 
sensational Stark dwarf trees. Beautiful blooms to 
New patented Starkrimson spur-type trees bear de 
licious apples years sooner. vast selection Stark. 
Burbank fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Big color-photp 
cas free. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30352, Louisian, 

issouri. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper item 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Py. 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sy. 
tion, New York City. 


STOP THROWING Away Those Boxtops! They'r 
worth real money! Some, 25c each! Write fo 
amazing details! ‘‘Boxtops-FG,’’ Cedar Hill, Texas, 


EARN $50.00 FAST, sewing aprons. Excellent op 
portunity for steady extra income. Redikuts, Logan. 
ville 32, Wisconsin. 


$25-$50 WEEKLY, possible, rewriting news items, 
Jokes, Poems, Recipes for publishers. Some worh 
$10 each. Details Free. Service, 81-FW Knicker 
bocker Station. New York City. 


LEARN EXPERT Cake Decorating, Candy Making. 
Free details on home instruction method. Candy & 
Cake, Dept. D-77, Failbrook, California. 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific 
Hobby, Great Bu$ine$$. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping, creating and decorating candles for yer 
‘round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, anni- 
versaries, All Events. Spare time fun and extra in 
come now, expand to colorful candle shop later. No 
age limit. Write for free facts on home instruction 
method. Candle Instirure, Dept. X-545, Fallbrook, 
California. 


CLUBS-CHURCH Groups earn $50.00 to $5000.00 
publishing your own personalized Cookbooks or 
Birthday Calendars. Also 10 different canistered 
candies. Write Circulation Service, Box 7147-), 
Kansas City 13, Missouri. 


BOOKLETS: Sewing Ideas; Handcraft Ideas; Items 
from coathangers; iffy made items; Catalog; 25 
each, 5—$1.00. Leisure Hour Products, Freeland 6, 
Pennsylvania. 


SHELL FLOWER BOUQUETS. Interested send for 
free How-To-Make bulletin. Shellcraft, Dept. FN, 
514 N.W. 79th Street, Miami 50, Florida. 


ORCHIDS 


FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
“World's largest grower of orchids for the home. 
Rod McLellan Co., 1440 El Camino, South Sa 
Francisco, California. 


PANSIES 


YOUR GREEN THUMB can increase your yeatly 
income. Send for our ‘Pansy Culture Handbook, 
69 years of specializing in pansies for the com 
mercial growers, Price 50c. Steele’s Pansy Gardens, 
Irc., P. O. Box 4555-MA, Portland 2, Oregon. 


SUPER SWISS GIANTS — Husky plants, mixed 
colors, 50 — $2.00, 100 — $3.00 postpaid. Lee's 
Pansies, Re. 1, Box 345, Tyler, Texas. 


SUNDIALS 


SOLID BRONZE BEAUTIES. Many Models. Hoti- 
zontals, Verticals. Compass Patio Plates. Free cat 
logue—Owen, Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


et = ee ee ae 
OUR NEW IMPORTED PLANTS, dwarfs, redwood 
trees growing all states. Catalog — 35c, Dwarfins 
Folder — 15c. Rare Plant Club, Route 1, Box 155F, 
Mill Valley, California. 


WILL FORMS 


TWO “WILL” FORMS and “Booklet on Wills’ 
only $1.00 complete. Finest Quality! Order Now 
National Forms, Box 48313G, Los Angeles 4 
California. 
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A 
STANDARD 


GROWING 
MEDIUM 
FOR 

POT 


PLANTS has been the subject 


of extensive research carried on at 
Texas A&M College by A. F. DeWerth 
and R. E. Odom. Realizing that at one 
time or another every indoor gardener 
has difficulty with potting soils, it has 
been their aim to discover a standard 
medium that would successfully grow 
nearly all kinds of plants. 

“Research men at experiment sta- 
tions in different parts of the country 
have done considerable work with soil 
mixtures and composts for con- 
tainers,’ DeWerth points out. “In 
some instances, the results announced 
could be misleading because the rec- 
ommended soil mixtures and fertilizing 
requirements were for a certain type 
of soil or sand. The same treatments 
applied to other soils or sands do not 
always produce equally satisfactory 
results. A standardized growing me- 
dium composed of materials you can 
buy in the same consistency and uni- 
formity in all areas eliminates the pos- 
sibility of these variations.” 

The Texas A&M researchers recom- 
mend this mixture: one part each by 
volume of horticultural perlite and 
sphagnum peat moss. 

Perlite is a term used by geologists 
to describe a siliceous volcanic rock 
which, when crushed and _ heated 
quickly to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 1800 degrees F. expands like 
popcorn to form non-combustible, 
lightweight aggregates with a closed 
cellular structure. Perlite is white and 
it can be manufactured to weigh four 
to 15 pounds per cubic foot. Its pH is 
7.5 and its average weight is eight 
pounds per cubic foot, or about one- 
twelfth that of sand. 

Perlite is not susceptible to decay. 
It is sterile, non-toxic and chemically 
inert. It is not a fertilizer. Water ad- 
heres easily to the surface depressions 
of perlite particles and the sealed air 
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cells prevent water from being re- 
tained by the perlite. This character- 
istic makes the water held by the per- 
lite readily available for the plants 
to take up. 

“Perlite is now readily available in 
a horticultural grade,’ DeWerth ob- 
serves. “It is chemically uniform, 
stable to steam and chemical fumiga- 
tion, is easily made into a uniform 
mixture, assures good aeration, has 
low fertility, and is inexpensive. Per- 
lite has reasonably good water and 
nutrient retention, is light in weight, 
and does not shrink or break down 
during mixing or storage.” 

Peat moss, on the contrary, absorbs 
large amounts of water in its cells 
which act as storage compartments. 


Sphagnum peat mosses possess a low | 


volume weight, absorb ten to 20 times 
their own weight in water, and are 
95 to 99 per cent pure organic matter. 
Most have an acid reaction of pH 3.0 
to 4.5, are practically undecomposed, 
have a low nutrient content (0.8 to 
1.5 per cent nitrogen and only traces 
of phosphorus and potash). 

“This means that sphagnum peat 
mosses will be decomposed easily by 
microorganisms when fed nutrients 
and water,” DeWerth says. “Nitrogen 
present will not be available readily 
since the organisms tie it up in the de- 
composition process.” 

Some additional advantages of peat 
moss over other organic materials are 
freedom from weed seed, diseases and 
offensive odors. It is light and easy 
to work with. 


Since this potting medium has no | 


fertility, it is necessary to add the 
amounts of fertilizers needed by the 
plants. In the trials by DeWerth and 
Odom, all plants were fertilized with 
a soluble complete fertilizer having 
a ratio of 1-2-1 at the rate of one 
ounce to five gallons of water each 
time the plants were watered. 

Nitrogen leaches rapidly when it is 
in a form readily available to the 
plants. This is especially true in the 
standardized mixture. Potassium is 
also subject to rapid leaching in this 
mixture. Both of these must be sup- 
plied regularly. 

Phosphorus does not leach readily 
even in a mixture such as this. Phos- 
phorus and the necessary calcium can 
be included in the mixture when it is 

(Please turn page }) 


By A. B. Kennerly 





a 
English Holly ideal for Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. 
Long branches carefully selected for perfection, filled 
with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated 
so berries and leaves will not drop during holidays. 
Included in sample and No. 1 box, foam holly 
holder for arrangements. 
Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 
Mea. J Sex... au One ... SH 
No. 2 box... 24x 10x 4%... 
No. 3 box... 30x 12x 6%... 
Sample Box . . . $2.00 


Send for illustrated folder 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, 
BOX 5076-G 


4.10 
7.25 


Growers 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


From Spring to Fall till up 
to 5,000 sq. ft. an hour 


aL TaT 


On any garden ‘‘dig- 
ging” job, Ariens low 
cost. Super JET does 
the work better, fast 
er, easier! Choice 5 
engines—3 to 4!/2 h.p 
All-steel TURBOTINES 
till 24°° wide. Tens of 
thousands in use! 


For free Super JET literature, write 
Ariens Company, 205 Calumet St., 
Brillion, Wisconsin. Do it today! 


Send for this free iesaranes 


information for people over 50 


Now! Read about a special $1,000 life 
policy bought by people under 80 


in all 50 states. It’s Old Line Legal 
Reserve life insurance with rates 
guaranteed never to increase. 

If you’re in good health send name 
and address to Security Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America, 109-L E. Grant 
St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. No sales- 
man will call. 


TAKING ORDERS FOR 


CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES EACH WITH A 


PHOTO of your CHURCH 
CLUB, SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, ETC. 


These attractive Boxes of 24 sheets and 24 en- 
velopes are quickly, easily sold for only $1 per 
box. Generous profits og your Group. Friends, 
neighbors buy on “—. For FREE samples 
a tested Gleaner aking Plans just write: 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. FG 

1020 West 94th Street - Chicago 20, Illinois 
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~STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 

Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. G, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portiand 19, Ore. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CATALOG 


Write for our most 
complete colorfully 
illustrated 1962 cata- 
log listing all Prize- 
Winning Chrysanthe- 
mums including new 
outstanding introduc- 
tions and imports. 
Mailed in Janvary— 
reserve your copy 
now! 


SUNNYSLOPE GARDENS 


8638 Huntington Dr. Dept.K San Gabriel, Calif. 
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COMPOST FERTILIZER 


FROM WASTE MATERIALS 
Costs Only 43c A Ton! 


Fertivo is Nature’s own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Converts leaves, grass, table scraps, manure, hay, 
chaff, cobs, straw — even sawdust and soot — into 
pleasant-aroma compost-humus in 3 to 8 weeks — any 
month of year, by heap, row or cabinet methods. 

Send only $1.29 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet — Results guaranteed or 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay postage. 
Sone COMPOST-MAKER, Box 81, Terre Haute 12P, 
ndiana 


RED ROBIN LIVING ae 


Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) sweeping country. Sur- 
rounds property with beauty, pro- 
tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to 6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 
FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! 


GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT.832, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 
Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- + 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 
Odorless! Feeds instantly. if dealer can't supply, 
send $1 for 10-0z. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO. Copley 7! Ohio, USA 





first prepared. To prepare the mix- 
ture, wet down the peat moss and 
perlite thoroughly. To each cubic foot 
of the mixture add three ounces of 20 
per cent superphosphate and four 
ounces of dolomitic limestone. Mix the 
ingredients thoroughly. 

Start the fertility program when the 
plants require the second watering 
and then follow a scheduled liquid 
feeding program. If you prefer dry 
fertilizer, follow the usual fertility pro- 
gram for plants grown in soil mixtures. 

With this perlite-peat moss mixture, 
you are not burdened with the prob- 
lem of scarce suitable soils, animal 
manures, or other organic soil amend- 
ments or the need to sterilize these 
materials. Just pot the plant and feed 
according to its particular needs. # 


Ferns 
(Continued from page 34) 

revives from a completely dry ball. 

The polystichums have triangular 
fronds and are quite hardy in the 
house. P. aculeatum, called hedge fern, 
produces bulblets which develop into 
young plants — one of the easiest of 
all to grow. P. adiantiforme, nick- 
named leather fern, has dense clusters 
and spreads, like the davallias, by a 
furry rhizome. Low, spreading P. seto- 
sum gives a bristly effect. P. tsus- 
simense, often listed as an aspidium, 
is a dwarf suitable tor terrariums. 

The pteris—table or brake ferns— 
are quite happy in home growing con- 
ditions, and several are small enough 
for dish gardens. In the Pteris certica 
group are: low, variegated albo- 
lineata; crested parkeri; dense-grow- 
ing wilsoni — plus two fairly recent 
introductions, rivertoniana and wim- 
setti. Pteris ensiformis is more slender ; 
its elegant variety, victoriae, has rich 
green leaflets banded with silvery 
white. Finely divided Pteris semipin- 
nata is also new; P. serrulata is the 
old favorite Chinese brake fern; and 
contrary to its name, P. tremula looks 
trembly but grows robust and strong. 

Some other miniatures give a de- 
lightfully airy effect to a terrarium: 
Adiantums bellum and caudatum; 
Asplenium viviparum; and Pellaea 
rotundifolia with its perfectly round, 
button-like leaflets. 
Ferns for Collectors 

Among these, a connoisseur’s group, 
are the adiantums, or maidenhairs. 
Look for A. cuneatum, curvatum, de- 
corum ‘Pacific Maid,’ hispidulum, and 
tenerum wrighti. Diplazium lanceum 


is lovely, not yet in wide distrilution, 
Among the pellaeas, adiantoid:s and 
hastata are choice. Also, try: the 
mother fern, Asplenium bulbijcrum; 
Davallia bullata mariesi; and waxy 
Onychium japonicum. 4 
Winter Protection 
(Continued from page 41) 

or southwest sides of the trunk, ex. 
posed branches, or in the crotches of 
larger limbs. Winter sun causes over- 
heating, drying out, and killing of the 
inner bark and cambium. Later dead 
bark may curl and peel off. Cankers 
may form at these scalded areas which 
are surrounded by ridges of callus 
growth. Young deciduous trees with 
smooth, thin bark are most susceptible. 
Such plants should be protected from 
both direct sunlight and that reflected 
from nearby light-colored walls, con- 
crete, or ice and snow. 

Leaf scorching of evergreens—Broad- 
leaf and narrowleaf evergreens may 
be injured when cold weather is fol- 
lowed by warm, dry, windy periods. 
Extreme and rapid fluctuations in 
temperature are most damaging. Too 
much water is lost from the leaves, 
and cannot be replaced either be- 
cause the soil is frozen making water 
unavailable to the roots, or because the 
wood in the stem is frozen. The needles 
or leaves wilt, dry up, and later turn 
brown entirely or part way downward 
from the tip. Leaf margins of broad- 
leaved evergreens look scorched. Young 
twigs may die back. Shallow-rooted 
plants growing in sunny, exposed spots 
where the soil is bare of snow or vege- 
tation are most susceptible. 

WAYS TO MINIMIZE WINTER INJURY 

Wrapping—Protect young trees 
from frost cracks and sunscald by 
wrapping with burlap strips, sisal- 
kraft paper, aluminum foil, or simply 
tie a six-inch board upright on the 
south side of the trunk. 

Painting—Remove dead and de- 
cayed bark from sunscald cankers or 
frost cracks and cover with tree paint. 

Shielding—P rotect exposed ever- 
greens by erecting burlap or canvas 

(Please turn to page 47) 


Exhibition of Nature Photography 

The 17th Chicago International Ex- 
hibition of Nature Photography will be 
held at the Chicago. Natural History 
Museum February 4th through Feb- 
ruary 25th. The entry fee is $1 plus 
postage for four slides and $1 plus post- 
age for four prints. Deadline is January 
15. For more information write Frank 
Pfleger, 2347 S. Harvey Ave., Berwyn, Il. 
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CRYSTALITE INDOOR GREENHOUSE — Ideal hu- 
midity and automatic “Sunshine” bring seed- 
lings to bloom in 40% less time. Beautiful 
attraction in any room. Real fun hobby. 
Chosen for feature by “Good Housekeeping,” 
“Changing Times,” “Woman's Day.” Trans- 
lucent vinyl top on aluminum frame. Wicks 
give 7 day watering. Pays for itself in 3 
months. Complete as pictured — $14.95, 
Fluorescent (fits inside greenhouse) —single 
tube — $8.95, double — $12.95. Automatic 
timer for light—$9.95. Postpaid—add 10% 
West of Denver. Ideal Xmas gift. Order 
safely 'til Dec. 18. Free literature. Growers 
Supply Co., Dept. 1132C, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MINIATURE PLAY FOODS—48 for $1. Mouth- 
watering miniature play foods will thrill 


any little girl . . . and her dolls! 39 foods 
and 9 slices of bread. Look absolutely real. 
Chicken, steak, vegetables, fruits . . . water- 
melon, bananas — even a bunch of grapes! 
They're all non-toxic and guaranteed to 
please any child! Set of 48 pieces for only 
$1, postage paid. Order Dolly’s Food Set 
direct by mail from Sunset House, 211 Sun- 
set Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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LIKE WALKING ON AIR — bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.0.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FS Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


NAME AND 
1000 ADDRESS LABELS $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 fin- 
est quality gummed labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 
tie GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 
tionery, books, cards, etc. 1000 
am G. Stewart only $1 ppd. SPECIAL OFFER— 
hill Road ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. 
New York Satisfaction guaranteed. HANDY 
LABELS, 1145 Jasperson Blidg., 
Culver City 1, California. 
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HAVE SOUTH-LAND THE YEAR ROUND at home. 


Built to fit the spot. Twinglass, if preferred. 


Famous Redfern Climate Control feature, 


easy assembly, no puttying, long life, all red- 
wood. Shipped in prefab sections. Sp. frt. 
allowance. In fact everything you want in a 
greenhouse and for less money. Read our 
book before you buy any make. Write Dept. 
G, Redfern’s Prefab Greenhouses, Santa Cruz, 


California. 


DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters) 
gleams on both sides of your Day-n-Night 
Marker, in permanent raised letters that 
reflect light! Rustproof aluminum, baked 
enamel finish; black background, white let- 
ters. Fits any mailbox; easy to install. Per- 
fect gift for Christmas! Shipped within 48 
hrs. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Only $1.95 ppd. Spear Engineering Co., 
460-M Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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YOUR NAME IN LIGHTS! Extend radiant holi- 
day greetings to every visitor! Dimensional 
stars of translucent plastic spell out “Noel” 
in Christmas red . . . and your family name 
appears on the center bell. 5-light weather- 
proof Set extends 12 feet, looks lovely over 
window or door. Specify family name or 2 
first names. Guaranteed to please or money 
back! Noel Lights Set, only $5.98, postage 
paid. Order from Sunset House, 211 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


VENUS’S FLYTRAP 
EATS LIVE FLIES 


Amazing Venus’s Fly Traps 
lure, catch, eat live insects. 
Nectar and color attract in- 
sects. Leafy traps snare prey, 
digest them, then reopen. Easy 
to grow from bulbs, bears 
lovely white flowers. Eats 
meat too. Germination guar- 
anteed. 


5S bulbs $2.00 ppd. 
1S bulbs $5.00 ppd. 


PLANT ODDITIES 
142 Fornelius, Clifton, N. J. 


GIFTS FOR GARDENERS. Nothing will please the 
gardener and arranger more than beautiful, 
lifetime tools. Here are two of the finest 
quality, combining beauty and efficiency. 
Right—famous Wilkinson Sword Ltd. Pocket 
Pruner—will do all except the major prun- 
ing jobs yet small enough to slip in the 
pocket. Blades of finest British sword-steel 
are rounded,to prevent tearing. Perfect gift, 
boxed $3.75 ppd. Left—the Iemoto from 
Japan. In traditional style, it is sturdy, hand- 
some and indispensable for floral work. Only 
$2.75 ppd., boxed for giving. Connoisseur 
Garden & Home Co., Dept. F, 2815 Alaskan 
Way, Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR YOUR CAT-OWNING FRIENDS the perfect gift 
is Cats Magazine. Each month it’s filled with 
news, stories, helpful articles on care and 
health, poems, pictures . . . all about all 
kinds of cats. Standard magazine size, it will 
please every cat lover twelve times in the 
year. Send only $4.00 for the first one-year 
subscription, only $3.00 for each additional, 
including your own if desired. Gift card and 
December issue will be sent to arrive just 
before Christmas, or earlier if you specify. 
(Sample of current issue sent on request— 
35c.) Cats, 281 House Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


COLORFUL TWO-PIECE CHEESE CUTTER SET of 
hand-decorated earthenware on a white 
background with a mahogany-stained han- 
dle and leather hanging thong. A pretty 
wall decoration when not in use. 6 x 4% 
inches. Over-all length with handle, 91% 
inches. Knife fits securely in its own slot. 
A lovely gift for only $1.25 ppd. Send for 
Free Catalog, “Gifts for Wild Birds and 
Bird Lovers.” Blair’s, Dept. F-111, 25 De 
Russey Lane, Cornwall, New York. 
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PERFECT GIFT FOR GARDENERS—Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit is just the gift for your favorite 
gardeners—a lasting reminder of You. Fas- 
cinating and rich in garden rewards. Easy to 
use — no knowledge of chemistry needed. 
More than 500,000 now in use. We'll gift 
wrap and mail free. All orders received up to 
Dec. 15, will be delivered before Christmas. 
New Horticultural Kit, pictured, 150 tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, lime (pH). 
Complete instructions. Only $18.95 postpaid. 
Green Thumb Kit, 75 tests, only $9.95. 
Money-back Guarantee. Order today. Beat the 
holiday rush. Sudbury Laboratory, Box 1540, 
Sudbury, Mass. 


TEETH STAY TIGHT for months with amazing 
new soft pink liner. Eases sore gums giving 
you lasting comfort —eat anything. Ends 
daily bother with stickums you swallow. 
Easy to use, pure, harmless, gentle, brush- 
able, clean, removable. Fills out shrunken 
mouth making you look and feel younger. 
Holds dentures tighter longer or your money 
back. Save money and time —send only 
$1.00 for big sheet or ask for information. 
©Plastic-cushion® 85 (FG-111), Elyria, Ohio. 


Imported 


White 
DOVES 


Dainty birds are sweet copies of the gentle dove. White 


cotton bodies have a ‘“‘feathery’’ look, feet bend to 
attach among plants, flowers and trees. Nice for table 
decorations and package ‘‘toppers’’ too. 2%” bodies 
with 5%” wings. Order No. 2091. 
Set of Six—$1.00 ppd.; 2 sets, $1.79 
Send for free gift catalog of unusual items 


DOWNS & CO., Dept. 9411A 
1014 Davis St., Evanston, Illinois 


ax. 100 AFRICAN VIOLETS 


% EASY % FASCINATING 00 
% INEXPENSIVE *% FUN , 
Complete assortment only Postpaid 


GET as many as 100 NEW HYBRID AFRICAN VIOLETS in 
5 assortment — different shades, shapes, leaf 

© ALIKE! Grow finest violets in your home, 

125 finest seeds plus complete, simple instructions and 
Violet Care Bulletin with every assortment . ll only 
$1.00. Or, if you wish, send $1.50 for our complete kit, 
including 125 seeds, propagating box, special growing 

ixture, soil conditioner, instructions, etc. 
(Vio a d makes a they > bloom. 50 cents) 

We Pay val Guaranteed. 


B & K Seed Co., Dept. A, Box 585, Des Moines, lowa 
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PRINCESS BEAUTY BELT. Ladies: Slim your ap- 
pearance, relieve backstrain! New non-slip 
Princess Beauty Belt relieves strain on tired 
back muscles. Makes you appear inches slim- 
mer without that heavy “corseted” look. Del- 
icately feminine in style. Weighs just 4 oz. 
—hugs your hips like the skin itself. Adjusts 
in seconds. Foam rubber back pad for extra- 
gentle support. Only $4.98 ppd. Give hip 
measure. Hip sizes 46-50 are $1.00 extra. 
Removable long garter attachments, 50c for 
set of four. Money back guarantee if returned 
within 30 days ppd. NEL-KING Products, 
Dept. FL-111L, 811 Wyandotte, Kansas City 
5, Mo. 


OUR 

COUNTRY’S 

FAVORITE 

AFRICAN 

VIOLETS are the subject of a recent 
poll conducted by the African Violet 
Society of America*. An annual event, 
members have the opportunity to cast 
ballots for superior African violet va- 
rieties. Here are the results of the So- 
ciety’s latest tabulation: 


. Bud’s Kimberly 
. Naomi’s Afterglo 
White Pride 
. Richter’s Wedgewood 
White Pride Supreme 
Bud’s Strike Me Pink 
- Granger Gardens’ Blue Nocturne 
. Granger Gardens’ Shag 
. Fischer’s Fire Dance 
. Coon Valley 
. White Puff 
. So Sweet 
. Isle of Dreams 
. Ohio Bountiful 
. Double Black Cherry 
. Cindy 
. Granger Gardens’ Dorothy Gray 
. Black Cherry 
. Redderness 
. Angel Child 
. Granger Gardens’ April Love 
. Dixie Moonbeam 
. Lorna Doone 
. Racy Red 
. Lilian Jarrett 
. T-V Vallinpink 
. Fringed Pom Pon 
Meteore 
. Pink Miracle 
. Double Pink Fire 


OONAUPWNHe 


*Anyone interested in African violets may 
join. Dues are $4 per year; address P.O. 
Box 1326, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


SPACE-SAVER FLUORESCENT STANDS — Enjoy 
beautiful blooms year ‘round — Af. Violets 
and many other hobby favorites. Uses upper 
window light, with fluorescents optional, 
Thousands sold—many repeat orders. Rugged 
light green plastic trays (2 ft. x 1 ft.) set in 
grey enamelled stand. 8 Tray Model—(55 x 
24 x 14”)—$34.95. 4 Tray Model—(55 x 
24 x 14”)—$21.95. 2 Tray—(30 x 24x 
14” )—$10.95. Double Tube Fluorescents— 
(1 fits over each tray level) — $12.95 ea, 
w/tubes. Order 1 to 4. Wonderful Xmas 
gift. Postpaid—10% West of Omaha. Order 
safely ‘til Dec. 18. Free Literature. Growers 
Supply Co., Dept. 1132C, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


. Evelyn Johnson 

. Double Pink Cloud 

. Little Jewel 

. Cydonia 

. Charm Song 

. Lovely Lady 

. Cavalier 

. Granger Gardens’ Matchmate 
. Fair Lady 

. Richter’s Alabaster 

. Snow Prince 

. Double Clarissa Harris 

. Granger Gardens’ Cara Mia 
. Granger Gardens’ Faberge 
. Pink Puff 

. Pride of Rochester 

. Gay Nineties 

. Calumet Beacon 

. Sir Lancelot 

. T-V Cut Velvet 

. Wintry Rose 

. Bridesmaid 

. Fascination 

. Granger Gardens’ Ember Dream 
. Blue Boy 

. Beaming 

. Pink Ideal 

. Granger Gardens’ White Orchid 
. Double Uncle Bob 

. Emperor Wilhelm 

. Holiday 

. Honey 

. tris 

. Double Pink Cheer 

. Bonne Foi 

. Careless Love 

. Valor 

. Raspberry Sherbet 

. Minnetonka 

. Blue Peak 

. Cathy Ann 

. Pink Petticoats 

. Star Pink 

. Jubilee 

. Invader 

. Sea Sprite 

. Maline 

. Dresden Dream 

. Sparkling Waters 

. Granger Gardens’ Masquerade ¢ 
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THEY SWING AT A TOUCH! New garden-gate 
wrought-iron plant racks to accent your win- 
dow areas. Semi-gloss black heavy steel. Five 
removable, fluted trays on each rack. Holds 
pots with up to and incl. 3” bottoms. 40” 
high x 13” across bottom. Decorative hard- 
ware incl. Satisfaction guar. $14.95 pair ppd. 
east of Miss. Please add $1.00 post. W. of 
Miss.; $2.00 


4% sales tax. Poulette Welding Co., Dept. 


Canada. Penna. residents add 


MBM, Kempton, Penna. 


Winter Protection 
(Continued from page 44) 
screens to shield off drying winter 
winds. Some states recommend cover- 
ing the foliage with a “no wilt” spray 
such as Wilt Pruf in the autumn. 
Water evergreens 
thoroughly during the fall and early 
winter before applying a 


Watering 


two-inch 
layer of straw, leaves, sawdust, shav- 
ings, or peat moss. Mulching helps 
prevent deep freezing or alternate 
freezing and thawing after the 
ground is frozen. Apply mulch after 
ground freezes. 

Adapting--Grow species and varie- 
ties of plants which are winter hardy, 
and are adapted to your area. Before 
planting, check with your nurseryman, 
extension horticulturist or landscape 
architect. Grow touchy plants in pro- 
tected locations, whenever possible. 

Discouraging late growth—Avoid 
practices which encourage growth 
late in the season, such as large ap- 
plications of high-nitrogen fertilizer 
from midsummer on, heavy pruning, 
or excess watering. 

Shading—Injury-prone plants may 
be grown where shaded from midday 
or late afternoon sun—or add shade 
with a cheesecloth or lath screen. 

Revitalizing—Fertilize and aerate 
the topsoil around injured plants in 
the spring to increase vigor. Remove 
dead parts. # 
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LIGHTED 3-TRAY PLANT CART. Black and alumi- 
num, with 3 trays aud 2 lights, only $35.95. 
Use with or without Jights. All aluminum 
thin-slim fluorescent fixture for 2 20-watt 
tubes instantly replaces middle tray. Top 
tray light for 1 tube has bright aluminum 
legs. Three 12” x 30” trays hold 60 plants. 
No-drip rolled edges catch water. Rolls on 
wheels. Durable baked enamel Ebony black 
contrasts beautifully with the aluminum. 
Plant Stand without lights $12.95, light 
fixtures $11.95 each, complete cart with 2 
light fixtures $35.95, postpaid. Catalog 20c 
(tree with order). House Plant Corner, Box 
831, Oxford, Maryland. 


FINISHED COMPOST is just days away with this 
W-W Shredder-Grinder. This portable model 
processes stalks, leaves, trimmings, manure, 
small bones and even phosphate rocks so they 
decompose faster more evenly. Inter- 
changeable grinding screen and shredding 
bars give exceptional versatility. Shreds, 
screens, mixes, or pulverizes a wide variety of 
material for year ‘round use. Ideal for mak- 
ing mulch or porting soil. Has no equal for 
quality. Model A, above only $129.95, gas 
or electric power, f.o.b. Wichita. Larger 
models available. Terms. W-W Grinder 
Corp., 2957-C N. Market, Wichita 19, Kans. 


tractive flower pots of toleware make lovely 
decorative accessories. Hand painted roses 


on a background of gold, green or white and 
violets on a background of white or green. 
Pots are four inches in diameter. A most 
thoughtful gift for a plant loving friend. 
Priced at $2.50 each; 2 for $4.75; 3 for $7.00 
postpaid. Stevens Colonial Shop, 745 Mon- 
roe St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


Gold-Stripe 


Janet @. Smith 
243% Sauth 22nd Bre. 
Colarade Springa, Cala. 


500 PRINTED LABELS, 25c! 500 gummed Econ- 
omy labels printed with any name and ad- 
dress or any wording up to 4 lines, just 25c. 
114” long. In plastic gift box, 35c¢. 5-day 
service.—For superior quality, order Gold- 
Stripe labels. De luxe paper, rich gold trim, 
up to 4 lines. Set of 500, 50c. 2” long. In 
plastic gift box, 60c. 48-hour service.—For 
extra distinctive labels, order Script — de 
luxe paper, rich gold trim, with up to 3 
lines of charming script type. Set of 500 in 
free plastic box, just $1.00. 2” long. 48-hour 
service. Money-back guarantee. Postpaid. 
Walter Drake, 1611 Drake Bldg., Colorado 
Springs 12, Colorado. 


LOVELIEST GIFT FOR A GARDENER. A thought 
fully ditferent gift every gardener will cherish. 
A gift that will be appreciated now and al- 
ways. Cast aluminum plaque with raised let- 
ters. Finished in black with letters hand 
painted in gold or white. Measures 9” x 14”, 
stands 24” high. $7.50 postpaid immediate 
delivery. Send us your gift list. We mail your 
gift promptly and will enclose gift card for 
you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 25c for 
complete catalog of other beautiful gifts. 
When traveling in Georgia, visit our Home 
Showcase and see famous Old South Repro- 
ductions. Moultrie Manufacturing Co., Moul- 
trie, Georgia. 
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NEW “CLIP-ON” MAGNIFIERS Make Reading 


Easy. Folks who wear prescription-made 
eye glases can “CLIP-ON” these magnify- 
ing lenses. Small print reads bigger. No 
need for extra reading glasses. Wear on 
other glasses (not bifocals). Read the Bible, 
do fancy work. Fit all types. 10 Day Trial. 
Send name and address. On arrival pay 
only $4, plus C.O.D. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send $4, we ship ppd. From: Precision 
Optical Co., Suite 68-P, Rochelle, Ill. 
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Joyce Kilmer, the poet, avers “I 
think that I shall never see a poem 
lovely as a tree.” 

I have always assumed he had in 
mind an evergreen, or a tree in full 
leaf. However, one evening last fall 
as I drove down the street, I came 
upon a sight that I’ve wanted to tell 
you about. I think you'll find the idea 
worth trying. It will add that touch 
of something different to your Christ- 
mas decorating. 

“Under an oak, with its russet and 
brown leaves, I saw three or four spot- 
lights. The yellow or golden lights 
were directed up into the leaves, giv- 
ing a picture of a tree of gold that 
seemed to be dripping honey. 

Evidently the owners liked the idea, 
too, for I found that they continued 
using the lights during the summer. 
Even while the leaves were green, the 
effect was unusually pleasant. 

“How hardy is that plant?” “How 
far north can I grow it?” 

Frequently, we read that a certain 
plant is hardy to southern areas of 
certain states. Or that it will with- 
stand so many degrees of temperature. 
Offhand you would think that would 
cover the situation. 

Recently when I asked the above 
questions to a nursery friend of mine 
who had a new hybrid azalea, I got 
quite a discourse on hardiness. I'd 
like to share his thoughts, as I’m sure 
you will find them valuable. 

First, as far as hardiness is con- 
cerned, cold is not the only limiting 
factor. All of you have probably seen 
an early frost kill plants. The winter 
before they had withstood temper- 
atures two or three times as low. 
Normally the new growth begins to 
harden off as the days grow colder. 
This is when the sap in deciduous 
plants goes from the limbs to the roots. 
If a quick hard freeze comes too soon, 
the sap freezes, and you are likely to be 
in the market for a new tree or shrub. 

Maybe you'll decide that this 
particular plant just isn’t hardy in 
your area. I remember one hard freeze 
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that came early, catching everything 
with the sap “up.” Many trees simply 
burst and split open like frozen water 
pipes. Even pines and junipers that 
had withstood temperatures below 
zero were killed. 

We associate lower temperatures 
with higher altitudes. Bear this in 
mind. Nights are likewise cooler, fall 
starts earlier, and the sap may be well 
down before a really hard freeze 
comes. In the lower plains areas, the 
nights will remain warm. An early 
hard freeze could kill some so-called 
hardy plants that on a nearby moun- 
tain or high hill might not be harmed. 

My nurseryman friend related his 
experience with many plants that 
were killed. The same plants had been 
successfully grown by another nursery 
for years. In this case, they had been 
growing in a poor, gravelly soil. They 
were making only a few inches of 
growth a year. 

When my friend moved these to 
his nursery, the rich soil there pro- 
duced heavy new growth during the 
first year. The short new wood in the 
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poor soil could stand more cold than 
the lush growth in the new location, 

Rain and wind can also affect 
hardiness. Too much late rain can 
promote late growth that will be 
killed. Winds can dry out soil and 
the leaves or needles of evergreens to 
where they will be  winter-killed, 
Drouth, not cold, is then the culprit 

One should remember some of these 
points when growing plants of ques. 
tionable hardiness. That is why we 
are constantly warned about late fall 
fertilizing. This is true particularly of 
roses. The lush new growth is too 
slow to mature. The first early freeze 
kills it. Severe cold may kill the en- 
tire plant. 


Several years ago I related my ex- 
perience with cleaning out the water- 
lily pool in the fall. The rose bed was 
handy, and we dumped the rich muck 
there. We really had roses—for a 
while. When the freeze came, it put 
them out of business. Incidentally, 
this year the pool is due for another 
cleaning, but the muck will be carted 
back to an area where only annuals 
are grown. 

Finally, I've made a momentous 
discovery. And as with all great dis- 
coveries, one wonders why he didn't 
think of it before. In the past I have 
frequently awakened and _prowled 
around the house. Occasionally Id 
get an idea. For fear of making a 
noise, I never used my typewriter. 


This morning I was literally itching 
to get some thoughts down, before 
they flew away. (Lost thoughts are 
like lost moments—they are never re- 
gained.) My wife came out, and | 
asked her if she could hear the type- 
writer, if I closed the study door. 
Well, she didn’t know. So we ran 4 
test. She couldn’t hear me, even with 
the door open. 

S-o-o, now there will be a merty 
tat-tat-tat whenever the notion strikes. 
Maybe I'd better say a—t—-a—t—t— 
a—t—. I’m strictly a hunt and punch 
artist myself.—/].E.T. 
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Your Very Own Personalized Note Paper 
and Matching Envelopes ! 
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Ideal for Your Backyard Orchard! Take Up Little 


Space. Use for Ornamental Planting and Borders, Too. 


Every family in America can now grow delicious 
giant-size fruit when they plant Stark DWARF Apple, 
Peach, Cherry, Pear Trees in their yards. 
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Imagine! You can pick bushels of luscious, full-size fruit 
from trees no bigger than a lilac bush! Get super-delicious 
apples, peaches or pears QUICKER from these hardy Stark 
Dwarf Trees. You can plant them in your backyard or bor- 
ders as ornamentals. A riot of blossoms in the spring, beauti- 
ful all year ‘round, with quick fruit crops, often at 2 years. 
Even ‘‘vest pocket” backyards can be a Garden of Eden with 
these amazing trees that bear fruit as big and fine as on regu- 
lar-size trees. Plant up to 9 trees in a plot only 20-feet square. 
Easy to pick, only 8-feet to 12- 
feet high. Just reach up and 
harvest all the fruit you want 
for eating, freezing, canning, 
and a surplus to sell for profit, 
if you wish. See these exclusive 
Leader Varieties in Dwarf Trees 
in Stark’s latest Catalog. It’s 
FREE! Just fill out and mail 
self-addressed coupon at right. 
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ONLY FROM STARK BRO'S CAN 
YOU GET LUTHER BURBANK NEW 
FRUIT VARIETIES 

These wonderful 
Burbank Fruit 
Creations which 

we have intro- 

duced to the world 

are obtainable 

from Stark Bro's 

ONLY. 


FRUIT TREES 
& LANDSCAPE 


CATALOG 


Shows dozens of U. S. Patented 
Leaders in Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees. Also famous Stark Or- 
namentals, Roses, Shrubs, etc. Mail 
coupon for your FREE CATALOG. 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


First Class Permit No. 1, Sec. 34.9, P.L.&R., Louisiana, Mo. 


Earned 
$2,786.37 
Extra Income 
R. J. McVey of Alabama who 
earned $2,786.37 last year 


writing orders for Stark 
Bro’s during his spare time 


TURN YOUR SPARE HOURS 
INTO EASY CASH WRITING 
STARK BRO’S ORDERS 


Introduce Stark Bro’s super- 
quality nursery stock in your 
locality—spare hours or full 
time. This is friendly, easy 
work . . . that pays amazing 
extra income to folks all over 


STARK BRO’S 
Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


America. Check coupon at 
right, we will send you our 
big FREE money-making out- 
fit and full information. 


$11,765.61 
Extra in His 
Spare Time 


Homer DeVille, New York, 
added $11,765.61 to year's 
income writing orders for 
Stark Bro’s in his sparetime. 
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